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IN TOUCH. 


BY ELEANOK NINA NABI, 





. 
l opened my door when the darkness lay 
Like a shroud over land and sea, 
For my heart was sad witha wild unrest 
And bitter uncertainty. 
No stars peeped out from the cloudy sky, 
The moon it was hid from view, 
And yet, ‘uid the gloom of that winter night, 
I felt in touch with you, 


[here is no frost on the garden walk to-night 
And «a sobbing along the shore; 

[here are happy voices within iny home 
Anda child's sweet face at the door; 

hut your mem’ry dear is not blotted out, 
And | feel on a night like this 

That the clasp of atiny hand means rest— 
Feel peace In my baby’s kiss! 


HER DAUGHTER. 


BY Ss. U. W. 











Long with them, Or as much of it as 

1 could manage, | felt more than 
half disposed to write and say that I could 
nol manpage any of itatall. Of course a 
wap’s uncle and aunt are bis uncie and 
aut, and as such I do not mean to say that 
I ever thought of suggesting anything 
against Mr. and Mrs, Plaskett. But then 
laskett is fifty-five if he’s a day, and not 
agile, and Mrs, Plaskett always struck me 
4s being aboutten yearsclder. They have 
no children, and the idea was that, as Mrs. 
Piaskett’s niece—Plaskett is my mother’s 


\\ HEN they asked me to spend the 
| 


brother, 80 that Mrs. Plaskett is only my | 


aunt by marrisge—as I] was saying, the 
idea was that, as Mrs, Plasket’s niece Was 
going tospend her Long with them, I, as 
it were, might take pity on tbe girl, and 
see her through it. 

J am not saying that there are not worse 
tuings than seeing a girl, single banded 
through a thing like that, but then it de- 
pends upon the girl. In this case, the mis- 
chief was ber mother. The girl was Mrs. 
Plashett’s brotber’s child; bis name was 
Riddle. Riddle wasdead. The mistortune 
was that his wife was stillalive. I had 
never seen ber, but 1 bad beard of her 
ever since | was breeched, She is one of 
those awful Anti-Everythingites, She 
won’t allow you to smoke, or drink, or 
bréathe comfortably, so faras I under- 
stand. I dare say you’ve heard of ber. 
Whenever there is any new craze about, 
ier name always figures in the bills. 

‘> faras 1 know, 1 am not possessed of 
all the vices, Atthe same time, | did not 
\ook torward to being shut up all alone in 
* country house with the daughter of a 
“Woman Crusader.’”’? On the other band, 
( nele Plaskett has behaved, more than 
ouce, like @ trump to me; and, ae! felt that 
‘his night be an occasion on which be ex 
pected me to behave like a trump to him, 
‘wade up my mind that I would sample 
‘he girl and see what she was like. 

| had not been in tne house balf an bour 
vetore | began to wish I badn’t come. 
‘iss Riddle bad not arrived, and if she 
Was anything like the picture which my 
sunt painted of her, I hoped that she 
ever would arrive—at least, while] was 
‘here. Neither of the Plasketts had seen 
'6r since she was the merest child. Mrs. 

‘dle never bad spproved of them. They 
were not Anti-Everythingite enough for 
ier. Kver since the death of ber husband 
‘he had practically ignored them. It was 

ily when, after all these years, she found 
6rself in a bit of a bole, that sbe seemed 
their existence It 
Riddle 


veryihingite college or other 


ave remembered 
eared that 
Anti-} 


Miss was al some 
he 


Orin was at an end 
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Her mother was in America, “Crusad- | too; and, you know, speaking quite frank 


ing’ against one of her aversions. Some 
hitch bad unexpectedly occurred as to 
where Miss Riddle waa to spend her holi- 
days. Mrs. Riddle had amazed the Plas- 
ketts by telegraphing to them from the 
States to ask if they could give her house- 
room. And that forgiviny, tender-hearted 
uncle and aunt of mine had said they 
would. 

I assure you, Dave, that when first I saw 
her you might bave knocked me over with 
a feather. I bad spent the night seeing 
her in nightmares—a lively time I had 
had of i. Inthe morning I went out for 
a stroll, so that the fresh air might bave a 
chance of clearing my head. And when | 
came back there wewa little thing sitting 
in the morning-room talking to Aunt—I 
give you my word that she did not come 
within two inches of my shoulder, 

1 do not want to go into raptures, | flat- 
ter myself 1 am beyond the age for that. 
Buta sweeter-looking little thing | never 
saw! I was wondering who she might be, 
when wy aunt introduced us, 

“Charlie, this is your cousin, May Kid- 
die. May, this is your cousin, Charlie 
Kem pster,”’ 

She stood up—such a dot of a thing! She 
held 


gioves atrifie loose. She looked at me 


out her hand—she found fours in | 


with her eyes all laughter—you never saw | 


such eyes, never! Her simile, when she 
spoke, was 80 contagious, that I would 
have defied the surliest man alive to bave 
maintained his surliness when he found 
bimeelf in front of it. 

‘*] am very glad to see you—cousin.”’ 

Her voice! And the way in which she 
said it! As | have written, you might 
have knocked me down with a teather. 

I found myself in clover. And no man 
ever deserved good fortune better. It was 
a case of virtue rewarded. I bad come to 
do my duty, expecting to find it bitter, 
and, lo, it was very sweet. How such a 
mother came to bave such s child wasa 
mystery to all of us. 

There was not a trace of humbug about 


her. So far from being an Anti-Kvery- 
thingite, she went in tor everything, 
strong. That bypocrite of an uncle of 


mine had arranged to revolutionize the 
habits of his house for her. There were to 
be family prayers inorning and evening, 
and a sermon, and three-quarters of av 
hour’s grace before meat, and al! that kind 
of thing. 

I even suspected him of an intention of 
Icckipg up the billiard-room, and the 
smoke room, and all the books worth read- 
ing, and al! the music that wasn’t secred,” 
and, in fact, of turning the place into a 
regular nausoleum. But he had not been 
in her company five minutes, when bang 
wert all ideas of that sort. 

Talk about Iiccking the billiard-room 
against her! You should have seen the 
game she played. And sing! Sune sang 
everything. When sbe had made our 
hearts go pit-a pat, and brought the tears 
into our eyes, she would give us comic 
songs—the very latest. Where she got 
them from was wore than we could under- 
stand: but she made us laugh till we cried 
—Aunt and all. She was an Admirable 
Crichton—honestly. I never saw a girl 
play a better game of tennis. She could 
ride like an Amazon. And walk—when | 
think of the walks we had together 
through the woods, | doing my duty to- 
wards her tothe best of my ability, it aii 
seems to have been too good a timeto have 
happened in anything but # drearn 

Do not think she was a rowdy girl, one 


of these “up to-daters,’”’ or fast juite the 
ther way She had read more books thal 
had—l am not hinting at that is saying 
much, but st ashe Dad Sle Ved DOOKS 


ly, I never was a bookish man. Talking 
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about books, one day when we were out in | 


the woods alone together--we nearly al- 
ways were alone together!—I took it into 
my head to read to her. She listened fora 
page or two; then she Interrupted me. 

“Do you call that reading?" I looked 
at ber, surprised. She held out ber hand. 
“Now let me read to you. 
book.’’ 

1 gave itto her. Dave, you never heard 
such reading. It was notonly a question otf 
elocution; it was not only a question of 
the music that was in her voice. She made 
the dry bones live. The words, as they 
proceeded from between her lips, became 
living things. I never read to her again. 
After that, she always read tome, She 
read all sorts of things. I believe she 
could even have vivified a leading articie 

One day she had been reading to ime a 
pen picture of a famous dancer, The 
writer saw the woman in some Spanish 
theatre. He gave an iinpassioned descrip 
tion—at least, it sounded impassioned a4 be 
read it--of how tbe people had followed 
the performer’s movements with enrap- 
tured eyes and torobbing pulses, unwil- 
ling to lose the slightest gesture. When 
she had done reading, putting down the 
book, she stood up in froptot me, | sat 
up to ask what she was going to do, 

*] wonder,” she said, “if it was any 
thing like this—the dance which that 
Spanish woman danced,” 

She danced to me. Dave, you are my 
“tidus Acbates,”’ my other sell, nny chum 
or | would not say a word to you of this 
Il never shall forget (hat day. She set my 
veins on fire. The witch! Without mu- 
sic, under the greenwood tree, all in a 
moment, for my particular edification, she 
danced a dance which would have seta 
crowded theatre in «a trenzy. While she 
danced, I watched her as if mesmerized; | 
give you my word I did not loses gesture, 
W hen she ceased —with such a curtey! 1 
sprang up aud ran to ber. | would have 
caught her in my aring; but she «prang 
back. She beld me from her with her 
outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Kempster!’’ she exelaimed, 
looked demurely 
please. 

“] was only going to 
cried. ‘“‘Surély #4 cousin may take # Kiss,’ 

“Not every cousin—if you please 

With that she walked right off, there 
and then, leaving 116 standing speech! oan, 


Giive me the 


She 


up at m6 «6s you 


tuke #« kinn,’'’ | 


and aa stupid #4 an owl. 
The next morning a4 1 was in the hall, 
lighting up for au alter break fast 
Aunt Piaskett came up to ine, 
soul had trouble wrilten all over ber face 
She had an open letter in her She 
looked up at mé in # Way which reminded 
me oddly of my mother. 
“Charlie,’’ she said, ‘l'un #0 Sorry.” 
“Aunt, if 
what's the sorrow ?"’ 
“Mra. Kiddle’s coming.” 
“Coming? When?’ 
“To-day —this morning, 
her every minute.”’ 
“But | thought she 
America for (he next three mouths.” 
“So Tl thought. But it segros that some 
thing has happened 
ber tochange her mind. She 
England yesterday. 
say that she will come on 
possible to day. Hiere is the lett 


SILOK, 


The good 


hand, 


you're #OTTY, 80 ain J Hut 


I ai Oxpecting 


Was 4 OKlure th 


which has induced 
arrived tn 
She writes to m6 Lo 
ta 


Us AS Ou4FT. Y AS 


or. Charlie 


will you tell May? 
She put the iestion a trifi timidiy, aa 
though sbe were asking mie 1G #OTne 
ng f whi ‘ * 
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her mother. Speak of Mra. Riddle, and 
the young lady either immediately 
changed the conversation, or she beld her 
peace, Within my hearing, ber mother’s 
name bad pever escaped ber lips. 

W hether consciously or unconsciously, 
she had conveyed to our minds a very 
clear impression that, to put it mildly, be- 
tween herand her mother there was no 
love loal. 1, myself, was persuaded that, to 
her, the news of her mother’s imminent 
presence would wot be pleasant news, It 
seemed that my aunt war of the same 
opinion, 

“Dear May ought to be told, she ought 
not to be taken unawares, You will tind 
her in the morning room, I think,” 

[ rather fancy that Aunt and Uncle 
Plaskett bave «a tendency to shift the little 
disagreeables of life off their own shoul- 
derson to otber people's, Anyhow, be 
fore | could point out to ber that the part 
which she suggested I sbould pay was one 
which more properly to her, 
Aunt llaskett bad taken advantage of iny 
momentary hesitation to effect a atrategic 
movement which removed ber out of my 
miggit. 

1 found Miss Kiddle in the morning- 
She was lying on a couch, reading. 
Direotiy | entered ste saw that Il had some 


belonged 


room 


| thing on my mind, 


OW hat'’s the 
happy.” 

“Ttimay seem: selfishnesa on my part, 
happy. [have just 
heard news which, If you will excuse my 
saying #0, hes rather given we #@ facer.”’ 

“if | will excuse your saying 80! Dear 
me, how ceromonious we are! Is the news 
public, or private, properby ?”’ 

“Who do you think is coming?” 
Where?) Here?’ | nodded. 


the most remote idea. How 
- 


matter? You don't look 


but Tm mot quite 


‘Coming ? 
“! have not 
should | have 

“Tt is some one Who has something to do 
with you.”’ 

tntil 
commonly easily ou 


then she nad been taking it un- 
When 1 
aaidd thal, she wal up wilh Guile « tart, 

Mr. Komy 
W ho can pos 
Kibly be coming here who has anything to 
do with me?’ 

“May, can’t you guess 7” 
! tlow can J 


the couch, 


“Something to do with mo? 
ster! Whatdo you mean? 


‘00H Kuenws? What do 
you mean 7’ 


‘“Tt's ye 


“My mother!’ 


ir mother,”’ 


| bad expected that the thing would be 
rather a blow to her, bul I had pever ex 
pected that it would be anything like the 
She sprang tt her feet. 
The book tell frown her unnoticed, 
She stood facing wie, with 
clenched fists "nd slariog eyes, 
reposted, 
Kerpater, tell me what you tn6an.”’ 

[told asysell that Mra. Kiddle must be 
than my 
if the inere suggestion 


blow Il seemed 
hands, 
on to the floor. 


“My —-mother! whe “Mr. 


more, or loss, ol a mother even 
fancy painted ber 


of her coming could send her daugbter 
Into mur a state of mind as this, Miss 
tiddle had alWays aslrock 116 AS being 


asp cool a band «4 you would be 


Now, all at once, she 


about 
likely to meet 
seemed to be half beside herself with agi 
As she vliared at 16, #he iade te 


behaving to 


tation 
almost fee) asif 1 had been 
her likéa brute 
My aunt has only ist now told me 
Pold you 
Phat Mrs 
She interr ed 


M re idle” M or? Well, 


what? 


Hid «© arrived 


CF 


7 
4% 
My, 
at 


© Sarre. 
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has written this moruing to say that she is 


coming ou ator 


Mut I dor 
looked as if “ 
though! 
remain 

“it 
mind 


nderstand '"’ She really 


did not understand os] 


1 was told that she was going to 
abroad for montha.”’ 
a8 changed her 


seers that she 


her oini!’ Mise Riddle 
16 thought thatsuch @ 
“When did you 


“Changed 
aiared at rue aa il & 
thing was in: ei valle 
may that ole 

“Aunt te 


every uoowent 


was COMBINE 


bat she ix Oxpecting her 


ame ft 


OMr. Keupster, whatan | do? 

Sheappesiod lo me, with ¢ utstretched 
hands sily treu ing, as it seemed to 
me, wit! jas if | knew, or under 


Bloamt ther 


') am May, that Mra. Liddle has 
not teen t that a rmother ought to 
be. Ihave heard something of this bafore, 
Hut! ! ink that it was #o bad as tt 
meertnls 

“You t * heard? You have heard! 
My good air, y a know What you're 
talking aleout n the very least, ‘There is 
one thing very cortaim, that IT must go alt 
once 

‘307 May! 

Shemoved forward, | believe she would 
have wore ti ‘ i ‘te; ped beiween 
her ana the i i” eploting to lee 
Alizbtiy ! ‘ it eLruck me th 
pertiays i o brokon th@nows me 
delicately as i wht bavedone, it had 
blundered somewhere Something tt 
be wrong, il, afler having been parted 
from ber, for ali | Koew, for years, trite 


diately on hearing of ber mother’s return, 
her first impulse was towards Might, 


“Well? she cried, looking up at ine 
like wamail, wild Ching. 

“My dear May, what do you tnean? 
Where are you going? To your room?” 

“Tomy room? Not Tam going away! 
away! [ight out of this, as quickly as 1 
can !’’ 

“Hut, after all your mother is your 
mother Surely she cannot have made 
herself #O Objection © that, at (he mere 
thought of herarrival, yous tid wish to 
ror away frou ter, pootness alooe knows 
where, So far as | understand, he bas 


disarranged her plans, and hurried across 
tue Atlantic, for the sole Dp 
you.” 

She looked at 


At 


me in sllence for «a 


looked, 


ment she she 
fron. 


“Mr. 


outwardly, 


lam at # loss to under 
stand with wy affairs 
Still jess do Lunderstand the grounds on 
which you would endeavor lo regulate my 


Kempster 


your connection 


movements, It is true that you are aman, 


and Lam ® Wollman; that you are big, and 


1 «ium little; Pat are those the only 
grounds?” 

“Of course, If you look at it like 
that—— 

Shrogging mv shoulders, | nioved aside 
Aas l did so, some one entered the reo, 
Turning, | saw it was iy aunt Sle was 
clomely followed by another woman. 

“My dear Mav, Seid toy aunt, and un 


less |] win tiistaken, ber voice was trembl 


Ing, ‘here ts your tiother 
The woumn who Was with my aunt was 


atall, loorely built person, with iron gray 


hair, asquare, determined jaw, and eyes 
whi ohed as if they could have stared 
the Splinks rightoutolt countenance, She 
Was holding @ palrolt ploce-nez in position 
on the ilweooft her nose Through thew 
she was toedly regarding May. Kut she 
trimcle tye rward tiovement, 

The rigidity of her countenance, of the 
Cold slerniiess which was in ber byes, of 
the hard nes which were about her 
mouth, did not relax in the least degree, 


Nor did she a 


lig. 
Way ti which lo meet one's daughter 


cord her any sign of greet 
I theugbt that this was acomfortable 
“ahd 
after # lengthened sepa 
With « feeling of the pity of i, 1 
turned again to May. As 
Of creepy-crawly seusation went all up my 
back 

Phe litte girl really struck meas being 
frightened half life. Her face 
Was Wille and drawn; her lips were quiver 
aes 


such # daughte ! 
ration 


I did so, a sort 


out of her 


her big eyes were dilated in a uwianner 


Which uncomfortably recalled a wild crest 
ure wl has gone stark toad with fear, 
it Was a painful mlence | have no 
adout thal yuunt Was wa « us al it 
me AT) t l expect that she felt May's 
} one a~ Ke t tia eeu her 
" by ! U al 
€ al “" & 


Ui pose of seelug 


THE SATURDAY 


Then Mra. Riddle spoke. She turned to 


my aunt. 


“i don't W ho Is this 


understand you. 
person 7" 

I distinetly saw my aunt givea gasp. I 
knew she was tren: bling. 

“Don't you see that it is May?’ 

“May? Who? This giri?”’ 

Again Mra. Riddle looked at the girl 
who was standing close beside me. Such 
alook! Andagain there was silence. I 
do not know what my aunt felt. But, 
from what Il felt, | can guess, I felt as if 
a #troke of lightning, as it were, had sud- 
dently laid bare an act of mine, the dis- 
covery of which would cover me with un- 
dying shame, 

The discovery had come with such 
blinding suddenness, that, as yet, | was 
unable to realize all thatit meant. As I 
looked at the girl, who seemed all at once 
to have become smaller even than she 
usually was, | was conscious that, if I did 
not keep myself well in hand, I was in 
danger of collapsing at the knees. Katber 
than have suffered what I suffered then, I 
would bad a yood sound 
half my bones 


kOooner have 
thrashing any day, and 
well broken 

the litthe girl’s body swaying in 
foramoment | thought that she 
to But she caugbt her- 
justin time As she pulled her- 
sel) together, a shudder wentall over her 
With her fists clenched at her sides, 
quite etill, Then she turned to 


l 1AW 
(ne all 
Was poluy faint 


seit mi il 


face 
aho stood 
my aunt, 

$9 May Kiddle,’”’ she said, in a 
voice anu (he same line 
etrailned, 6ager, and defiant, and as unlike 
ordinary as chalk is different 
Kalising her bands, she cov- 


alm Pal 
which was at one 
her voice 
frou Cheese, 


ered her face. “Ob, | wisn | bad never 
aaid | was! 
She buret out erying, into such wild 


grief that one might Lave been excused tor 
fearing that sbe would burt herself by the 
own @éimotion, Aunt and 
A» for Mrs. Kiddle—and, 
Liink of it, it was only na- 
she did not seem to understand the 
situation in least. Turning to my 
aunt, she caught her by the aru, 

“Will you beso good as to tell me what 
is (he moaning of these 6xtraordinary pro- 
ceedings 2" 

“My dear!’ seemed to be all that my 
aunt could stamimer in reply, 


violence of her 
ab, 


if you eome to 


I wered 


tural 


the 


“Answer me!’ | really believe that 
Mrs. Riddle shook my aunt. ‘Where is 
my daughter— May ?” 


“We thought—we were told that this 
was May.’’ My aunt addressed herself to 
the girl, who was still sobbing asif her 
heart would break, ‘My dear, 1 am very 
sorry, but you know you gave us to under- 
stand that you were May.’’ 

Then some glimmering of the meaning 
of the situation did seem to dawn on Mra, 
Riddle’s mind, Nhe turned to the crying 
girl; look Caine on ber fare which 
gave one the impression that one bad sud- 
denly lighted on the key-note of her char- 
acter. look of uncompromising 
A wotao who could supimon 


and «a 


It was 
resolution 
up such an expression at will ought to be 
She never could beled. I sin- 
my wile—if 1 ever have 
one—when we differ, will never look like 
that. If she docs, I am afraid it will bave 
to be acase of ber way, not mine, 


a lender, 


cerely trust that 


An IT watched Mra. Kiddle, ] was uncom- 
monly giad she was not my mother. She 
wentand planted herself right in front of 
the crying girl quietly, 
butin «tone of voice the hard frigidity of 
Which sugyested the nether millstones: 

“Cease that Take your bands 
from before your face. Are you one ot 
(hat class of persous who, with the will to 
do evil, lack the courage to tace the conse 
quences of their own misdeeds? I can 
assure you that, so far as | am concerned, 
is thrown away. Candor is your 
with me. Do you hear what | 
Take your hands from before your 


And she said, 


hose, 


nolse 
omniy iad pe 
say ° 
face,’’ 

I should fancy that Mrs. Riddle’s words, 
and still wore ber manner, must have cut 
the girl like a whip. Anyhow, she did as 


ie was told. She took ber hands from 
before her face. Her eyes were blurred 
wilh weeping. She still was sobbing. 


Big tears were folling down her cheeks, | 
am bound to admit that ber crying bad by 
ho theans luaproved ber personal appear- 
ance. You could s6e she was doing ber 
regain her And 
iM Kiddie with a degree of as 


self control. 


surance whicl whether she was in the 
“ he wrong, 1 was glad to see 
ay alaliwar representative ‘ the 

“ i sadcders ontinued to 

bed er i MATT inftlatlering way 

oO : “ Ullnes it that j 

us resell off as uny daugh- 


EVENING POST. 


ter in Mrs. Plaskett’s house ?”’ 

The girl’s answer took me by surprise. 

“I owe you no explanation, and I shall 
give you none.” 

“You are mistaken, You owe me a very 
frank explanation. I promise you you 
shall give me one before I’ve done with 


you.”’ 

“! wish and intend to have nothing 
whatever to say to you. Be so good as to 
let ie pass.’’ 


The girl's defiant attitude took Mra, 
Riddle slightly aback. 1 was delighted. 
Whatever she had been crying for, it bad 
evidently not been for want of pluck. It 
was plain that she hed pluck enough for 
fifty. Itdid me good to see her. 

“Take my advice, young woman, and do 
not attempt that sort of thing with me— 
unless, that is, you wish méto give youa 
short sbrift, and send at once for the 
police,”’ 

“Tne police? Forme? You are mad!” 

Fora moment Mrs. Riddle really did 
look a trifle mad, She went quite green. 
She took the girl by the shoulder roughly. 
I saw that the little thing was wincing be- 
neath the pressure of her hand, ‘That was 
more than I could stand. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Riddle, but—if you 
would uot mind!” 

W hether she did or did not mind, I did 
not wait for her to tell me, | removed 
her hand, with as much politeness as was 
possible, from where she had placed it. 
She looked at me, not nicely. 

“Pray, sir, who are you?’’ 

“Tam Mra. Plaskett’s nephew, Charles 
Kempster, and very much at your ser- 
vice, Mrs. Riddle,’’ 

“1 you are Charles Kempster? I have 
heard of you.”’ | was on the point of re- 
marking that I also had heard of her, But 
I refrained. ‘Be so good, young tan, as 
not to interfere,”’ 

I bowed. The girl spoke to me, 

“T am very much obliged to you, Mr, 
Kempster.’’ She turned to my aunt, One 
could se6 that every moment she was be- 
coming more her cool, self again. ‘Mrs, 
Piaskett, it is to you | owe an explana- 
tion. i am ready to give you one when 
and where you please. Now, if itis your 
plesasure,”’ 

My aunt was rubbing her hands to- 


gether in a feeble, purposeless, undecided | 


sortof way. Uniess | err, she was cry- 
ing, forachange,. With the exception of 
my uncle, 1 should say that iny aunt was 
the most peace-loving soul on earth. 

“Well, my dear, I] don’t wish to say any- 
thing to pain you—as you must know !— 
but if you can explain, I wish you would, 
We have grown very fond of you, your 
uncle and I.”’ 

It was not a very bright speech of my 
aunt’s, but it seemed to please the person 
for whom it wasintended immensely. She 
ran to ber, she took hold of both her 
hands, she kissed her on either cheek. 

“You dear darling! I’ve been a perfect 
wretch to you, but not such a villain as 
your fancy paints me. I'll tell you all 
about it—now.”’ Clasping ber hands be- 
bind her back, she looked my aunt de- 
murely in the face. But in spite of ber 
demureness, I could see that she was full 
ot mischie! to the finger-tips. ‘*“You must 
know that lam Daisy Hardy. | am the 
daughter of Francis Hardy, of the Corin- 
thian Theatre.”’ 

Directly the words bad passed her lips, 
I knew her. You remember how often 
we saw her in ‘The Penniless Pilgrim?” 
And how good she was? And how we 
fell in love witb her, the pair of us? All 
along, something about her, now and 
then, had filled me with a sort of over- 
whelminvg conviction that I must have 
seen her somewhere before. Wiat an ess 
I had been! But then to think of her— 
well, modesty—in passing herself off as 
Mrs. Kiddle’s daughter. As for Mrs. 
Riddle, she received the young lady’s 
confession with what sbe possibly in- 
tended for an air of crushing disdain. 

“An actress !"’ she exclaimed. 

She switched her skirts on one side, 
with the apparent intention of preventing 
their coming into contact with iniquity. 
Miss Hardy paid no heed. 

‘May Riddle is a very dear friend of 
mine.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe it,’’ cried Mrs. Riddle, 
with what, to say the least of it, was per- 
fect frankness, Still Miss Hardy paid no 
heed. 


“Tt is the dearest wish of her lite to be- 
come an actress.’’ 

‘Tt’s a lie !’’ 

This time Miss Hardy did pay heed 


She faced the frankly speaking lady. 


“It is 


no ii¢, a8 you are 116 aware 
You know very well that, ever since she 
was a bild, has been ber continua! 
dream,’ 
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“It was nothing but a childish craze.”’ 

Miss Hardy shrugged her shoulders, 

“Mrs. Riddle uses her own phraseology; 
I use mine. I can only say that May has 
often told me that, when she was buta 
tiny thing, her mother used to whip her 
for playing at being an actress. She used 
to try and make her promise that she 
would never go inside a theatre, and when 
she refused, she used to beat her cruelly, 
Asshe grew older, her mother used tu 
lock her in her bedroom, and keep her 
without food for days and days——”’ 

“Hold your tongue, girl! Whoare you 
that you should comment on my dealings 
with my child? A young girl, who, by 
her own confession, has already become a 
painted thing, and who seems to glory in 
her shame, is a creature with whom | can 
own no common womanhood. Again, | 
insist upon your telling me, without any 
attempt at rhodomontade, how it is that | 
find a creature such as you posing as my 
child.”’ 

The girl vouchsated her no direct re- 
ply. She looked at her with a curious 
scorn, which | fancy Mrs. Riddle did not 
altogether relish. Then she turned again 
to ny aunt. 

“Mrs. Plaskett, it is as I tell you. All 
her life May bas wisbed to be an actress, 
As she has grown older her wish has 
strengthened. You see, all my people 
have been actors and actresses, I, myself, 
love acting. You could hardly expect me, 
in such a matter, to be against my friend. 
And then—there was my brother.”’ 

She paused. Her face became more mis- 
chievous; and, unless I am mistaken, Mrs. 
Riddle's face grew blacker. But she let 
the girl go on. 

“Claud believed in her, He was even 
more upon ber side than I was. He saw 
her act in some private theatricals——”’ 

Then Mrs, Riddle did strike in. 

‘‘My daughter never acted, either in 
public or in private, in her life, Girl, how 
dare you tell lie upon lie ?’’ 

Miss Hardy gave her look for look. One 
felt that the woman knew that the girl 
was speaking the truth, although she 
might not choose to own it, 

“May did many things of which ber 
motber had no knowledge. How could it 
be otherwise? When a mother makes it 
her business to repress at any cost thiyea- 
sonable desires which are bound | in 
her daughter’s very being, she must ex- 
pect to be deceived. As I say, my brother 
Claud saw her act in some private thea- 
tricals. And he was persuaded that, for 
once in a way, hers was nota case of a 
person mistaking the desire to be for the 
power to be, because she was an actress 
born. Then things came toaclimax. May 
a to me to say that she was leaving 
college; that her mother was in America; 
and that so far as ber ever becoming an 
actress was concerned, 80 far as she could 
judge, it was a case of now or never. | 
showed her letter to Claud. He at once 
declared that it should be a case of now. 
A new play was coming out, in which he 
was to act, and in which, he said, there 
was a part which would fit May likea 
giove. It was not a large part; atill, there 
it was. If she chose, he would see she had 
it. I wrote and told her what Claud said. 
She jumped for joy—through the post, 
you understand. Then thty began to 
draw mein. Until her mother’s return, 
May was to have gone, for safe keeping, 
to one of her mother’s particular friends. 
If she had gone, the thing would have 
been hopeless. But, at the last moment, 
the plan fell through. It was arranged, 
instead, tbat she should go to her aunt—to 
you, Mrs. Plashett. You had not seen her 
since her childhood; you had no notion of 
what she looked like, I really do not 
know from whom the suggestion came, 
but it was suggested that I should come to 
you, pretending to be her. And I was to 
keep on pretending, till the Rubicon was 
passed and the play produced. If she 
once succeeded in gaining footing on the 
stage, though it might be never so slight 4 
ore, May declared that wiid horses should 
not drag her back again. And ] knew her 
well enough to be aware that, when she 
said a thing, she meant exactly what she 
said. Mrs. Plaskett, 1 should have madé 
you this confession of my own initiative 
next week. Indeed, May would have 
come and told you the tale herself, if Mrs. 
Riddle bad not returned all these months 
before any one expected her. Because, 4 
it happens, the play was produced iast 
night a 

Mrs. Riddle bad been listening, with 4 
black as a thunder-cioud. Here 
her band upon Miss 
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Miss Hardy turned to her with a smile. 

“May does not need saving, she already 
has attained salvation. I bear, not only 
that (he play was @ great success, but that 
May’s part, as she acted it, was the suc- 
cess of the play. As tor dragging her 
through the streets, you know that you 
are talking nonsense, She is of an age to 
do as she plea-es, You have no more 
power to put constraint upon her, than 
you have to put constraint upon me.”’ 

All at once Miss Hardy let herself go, as 
it were, 

“Mrs. Riddle, you have spent a large 
part of your life in libelling all that I hold 
dearest; you will now be taught of how 
great a libel you have been guilty. You 
will learn from the example of your 
daughter's own life, that women can, and 
do, live as pure and as decent lives upon 
one sort of stage, as are lived, upon an- 


other sort of stage, by ‘Women Cru- 
saders,’’’ 
She swept the infuriated Mrs. Riddle 


such acurtsy.... well, there’s the story 
for you, Dave. There was, I believe, a lot 
more talking. And some ot! it, | dare say, 
approached to bighfaluting. But I had 
had enough of it, and went outside, Miss 
Hardy insisted on leaving the house that 
very day. As 1 felt that I might not be 
wanted, | also left. Wewent up to town 
togetner in the same carriage. We had it 
to ourselves. And that night I] saw May 
Riddle, the real May Riddle, I don’t mind 
telling you in private, that she is acting in 
that new thing of Pettigrewe's, ‘‘The Fly 
ing Folly,” under the name of Miss Lynd- 
hurst. She only bas a small part; but, as 
Miss Hardy declares her brother said of 
her, she plays it like an actress born. I 
should not be surprised if she becomes all 
the rage before long. 

One could not help feeling sorry for Mrs 
tiddle, in @ Kind of way. I dare say she 
feels pretty bad about it all, But then she 
only has herself to blame. When a 
mother and ber daughter pull different 
ways, the odds are that, in the end, youth 
will prevail. Especially when the daughb- 
ter has a8 Inuch resolution as the mother. 

As for Daisy Hardy, I believe sbe is 
going to the Plasketts again next week. 
If she does I have half a mind——though 
| know she will only laugh at me, if I do 
go. | don’t care) Between you and me, 
I don’t believe she’s half so wed4ed to the 
stage as she pretends she is, 

a 


MANNERS OF GREAT MEN, 





can atford to be polite.”’ 
Gibbons was very pompous and full 

ol bis own importance, 

Justinian incuicated politedness on every 
ottical of the em pire. 

Count de Lesseps was the type of the 
French gentleman, 

(roldsmith was ill-bred and too much in- 
clined to talk about himself. 

Calboun was so absent minded that he 
often forgot he was in company. 

Monroe was, even in his own time, cailed 
“A yentleman of the old school.” 

ancroft was rather reserved than other- 
Wise with most persons whom he met. 

‘rarrick was generally so quiet that he 
often created the impression of diftidence, 

tlenry Clay was said to make the most 
eugaging bow of any gentieman of his 
tiine 

Dante was solitary in his habits, and by 


his austerity chilled most of those whom 
he met, 


{oan an THE GREAT said, “A king 
4 


Milton was quiet and reserved in con- 
Versation, bat thoroughly refined and well 
bred 

Pius IX., both before and after his eleva- 
tion to the pontifical chair, was a model of 
Studied politeness, 

Mohammed inculcated politeness in the 
Koran. He himeelf was one of the most 
courteous of men. 

\ndrew Jackson was rough in his man- 
hers, but could be polite when he pleased. 
'16 Was always courteous to ladies. 

lhe Duke of Mar!borough said that he 
‘wed bis success as much to bis elegant 
‘eporunent as to his talents, 

Kyron was affable to bis equals and to 
‘hos6 whom he wished to please, but 
Naughty and distant to most others. 

obe* pierre was urbane in manner, and 
‘Urteous, though brief, to those who ap- 
him on business 

-eethoven was rude and gruff, and 
“eeined to be in a perpetual bad humor 


Cached 


With } 


Inself and every one else 
‘46Yrand owed his success in life t 10 
4 exte to the uniforu rtésy wit 

‘ reated every 16 
faydn was the personification 
“y. He once said:—“It does not pay to 


Ue 


‘lu polite, even to a dog.”’ 
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The elder Pitt was extremely rough in 
addressing those with whom he came in 
contact, and so nade inany enemies. 

Coleridge was so absent :ninded that he 
often passed his most intimate friends in 
the street without recognizing them. 

Schumann was gloomy and moody. lle 
often responded to a question without 
turning his head to look at the questioner. 

General Greene had the reputation of be- 
ing the most polite man in the Revolution- 
ary arwny during the war for independence. 

Goethe’s manners were simple and un- 
affected. He greeted all men as his equals, 
and delighted every one whom he met. 

Henry VIII. ate with his fingers, and 
when hungry would take up his victuals 


, and swallow it in bandfuls at a time, 


Louis the Great paid such attention to 


-his manners that he took a dancing leason 


every day but Sunday for twenty-three | bearing of an old time gentioman. 


years. 

Alexander Dumas was gruff to most per- 
sons, but when he telt in a good humor 
could be as polite as a dancing master. 

Chesterfield was so graceful that one of 
his contemporaries said it was worth a 
journey across England to see him bow. 

Mozart was accustumed to good society 
all his life, and bad pleasing manners and 
address, He «harmed every one he met. 

Jobn Adams was 80 reserved that he 
generally gave the impression that he was 
suspicious of those with whom he was talk- 
ing. 

The Earl of Beaconstield was not an 
agreeable companion. He had a sneering 
way of speaking that, to many persons, 
was offensive. 

RKaleigh’s courtesy in throwing his cioak 
in the mud for Queen Elizabeth to step on 
was characteristic of his usual behavior to- 
ward ladies. 

Horace Mann made it a point to be 

courteous to children, as he once said, 
“The man will by and by remember the 
affront shown to the boy.”’ 
. Walter Scott was almost too polite. His 
unwillingness to disublige others, even in 
small matters, often caused hin. great in- 
con venience. 


swers, but his brusqueness was generally 
only haste in the despatch of business 
that, but for this brevity, must have gone 
undone. 

George Washington bad a stately court. 
easy, inclined to pomposity, that kept every 
one at a distance. He always wanted it 
clearly understood that he was the Father 
of bis Country. 

Cromwell, in spite of the position which 
he attained, never departed from the sim- 
plicity of life of an English country 
gentieman. In conversation he was quiet 
and unassuming. 

Archbishop Whately was #0 absent 
minded when in company that he some 
times made most outrageous blunders of 
behavior without being in the least con- 
scious of what he was doing. 


Thomas Jefferson had the dignified 


In his 


| manner he was generally cold, but with 


friends would unbend his dignity and be 
as sociable as any one could desire, 

Wagner was nota pleasant companion, 
His egotism was 80 prominent a teature of 
his character that bis conversation ran al- 
most exclusively on himself ayd his vari- 
ous projects, and the least contradiction 
made him angry. 

Frederick the Great could be a Chester. 
tield when he tried. He did not always 
try, however, and though not so much ad- 
dicted to Kicking the shins of his courtiers 
as his father was, he was far from being a 
thoroughly agreeable companion. 

Liezt was one of the kindest of men, 
He was always ready to oblige young 
musical artists, and when they played be- 
fore him frequently gave them valuable 
points in regard to the manner in which 
the composition should have been ren- 
dered. 

Oliver Wendell Holines was one of the 
most urbane of men. It was generally 
known that he liked to receive copies of 
new booka in the line of fiction or general 
literature, and when such were sent to 
him he generally acknowledged the re- 


| Coipt with an autograph letter, 


Daniel Webster was lotty and dignified. | 
His abstraction sometimes created the im- | 


pression of incivility where no discourtesy 
was intended. 
Julius Cwsar owed his death to an in- 


| civility. He neglected to rise when the 


Senate showed him some honors, and the 
rudeness was resented. 

Bulwer-Lytton made a poor impression 
in society. He was haughty and reserved, 
and seemed to take little interest in any- 
thing he saw or heard. 

Victor Hugo was considerate of the feel 
ings ot others, Whenever it was possible, 
he always received even strangers who 
came to pay their respocts, 

John Wesley had the good manners ol 
a gentieman of his time, but never made 
the least pretence to elegance either of be- 
havior or of conversation. 

The Duke of Wellington 
cold and repellant. 


was haughty, 
He never showed the 
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ROMANCING ABOUT THK Moon.—Tho 
novelists will not let “the young moon’’ 
or the “crescent moon”’ alone, and three 
times out of four they contrive to get it in 
the wrong place. How to explain the con- 
viction that naunts the minds of 60 many 


of them that the crescent moon may be | 


seen almost any fine evening rising grace 


fully in the Kast is altogether beyond us. , 


The point seems to be one for paycholo- 
gists. Here isa thing that never was seen 
since the world began, and vet a number 


| of otherwise sane gentiomen are firmly 


slightest sympathy for the condition of | 
| the story goes on, ‘By thistime the young 


the lower classes of the people. 


Gladstone is polite to everybody. At. 


his country home he knows e6very one in 
the vicinity, and has a kindly word for 
even the poorest farm laborer. 

Dr. Jobnson’s table manners were bad. 
He ate witb all his might of whatever was 
handy, never waiting to see whether 
others had been served or not. 

Handel was gruff and often uncivil. 
He could be pleasant when he pleased, but 
did not often please, for, as be once sen- 
tentiously observed, ‘‘Vot’s the use?’’ 

James IJ. of England was rude and 
snobbish. The courtiers generally de- 
tested him on account of the petty af- 
fronts to which they were continually sub. 
jected. 

Peter the (jreat was an unspeakable 
boor. When at table, if a dish displeased 
him, he throw iton the floor, or sometimes 
at the head of one of the attendants. 

Madison made it @ point to touch his 
hat to every one who bowed to him, and 
the front part of his hat britn was always 
worn threadbare in cousequence of this 
punctiliousness. 

George II]. so far from being the fero- 
cious tyrant described in the Declaration 
of Independence was as gentle as a 


cbild to all with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

William Penn’sformal but kindly polite 
ness impressed even the Indians with 
whom hedealt. Oneof the names given 
him by them was “The Good Big Chief.’ 

Tennyson was 8) continually pestered by 
strangers wi sought a g npse of 
to havea word with him tha 6 wave per 

6 the linpressalor f being exceedingly 
unecivil. 

The younger Pitt was shortin his an 


| at least try to 


persuaded that itis a regularly recurring 
natural phenomenon. 

Surely the philosopby of this hallucina- 
tion deserves investigation. The last case 
that bas come under our notice in a well- 
written story called ‘A Comedy of Maska,"’ 
by Ernest Dawson and Arthur Moore, 
Two friends are sitting out one summer 
evening looking over the Thames, and, 


moon had risen, and its cold light shiin- 
mered over the misty river.’’ A novelist 
need not be an astronomer, but he should 
draw from nature, and 
should not pretend to have seen the young 
mvon rising at the hour when it was being 
packed off to bed. 

Some day perhaps a little acquaintance 
at fireat hand with the broadest facts of na 
ture will be thought @ requisitefor writing 
a good novel, but the time is not 
Meantime, if our novelists would 


yet. 
try to 
bear in mind that the young moon, like 
otber young things, goes to bed early, 
that nature does not trust it out late at 
night, they might get into the way of se#e- 
ing itatthe right time and in the right 
place, and not treat us to “cold shimmers’ 
that are only moonshines in the least fa 
vorable sense of the term. 

A singular blundeér occurs in an article 
entitled ‘Notes from a Marine Biological! 
Laboratory,’’ written by # magn of science 
and a college professor and printed in # 
recent number of a New York 
It reads 46 follows 
clear and starry night when we sailed into 
the Windward Passaye. The gray moun 
tains of Cuba outlined against the northern 


ID Ag“AZine, 
“Jt was a beautifully 


horizon were slowly fading from view, 
where the crescent moon rose out of the 
Waves in the euast.’ 
———EE - 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


THk Kitt.—The leelandic Sagas contain 
the earliest allusion to the distinctive 
character of the Highland dress, They 
relate how Magnus Olafson, King of Nor- 
way, and his followers, when they re 
turned from ravaging the weet coast of 
Scotland, went about bare-legged, having 
short kirtles and upper wraps, and so men 
called bim “Bare-legs.” This was in 1005, 


THK Sriper's Wea,.—The spider is so 
well supplied with the silky thread with 
which it inakes ita web that an 6x perimen- 
ter once drew out of the body of a single 
specimen 3480 yarda of the thread —a length 
but little short of two miles, A_ fabric 
woven of spider's thre:d is more glossy 
than that from the silkworm’s produce, 
and is of a beautiful golden color, 

iv Nekps Some Kit.ing,—The creature 
most tenacious of life is the common sea 
polyp. If one be cut in two, two creatures 
areothe result. One toay be alitinto balfa- 
dozen sections, making #4 many animala, 
They may be turned insideout, when they 
apparently enjoy themselves just as well 
as belore; if two be divided and placed 
end to end, the result will be a monster 
having a head at each extremity, 

HANDED Down, —It is the custom for the 
Pima Indians of North America to select 
severa: promising youths of their tribe 
from time to time for repositories of their 
traditions, and they are carefully in- 
structed in the historical legends pertain- 
ing to their tribe, being required to commit 
them faithfully to memory. They in turn 
instruct (heir successors, and thus preserve 
the traditions in the exact language recited 
by their ancestors of many years ago. 

CASILK, Homme anv Yaou?,--Of the 
spider family who havea liking for living 
in Or Dear a piece of water, one of the most 
remarkable members is that known as the 
“raftspider.”’ This creature constructs an 
odd little raft of leaves and sticks, beld to- 
wether by the silken threads which all 
spiders use, On this raft the spider sails 
about, nol stopping in any one place, but 
steering bis little boat wherever the fancy 
takes him, His food consists of small in- 
sects, Which be finds in the water around 
him. He ts said to be able to run upon 
the water as well a# sail Upon it, #0 alto- 
getber he is quite an accomplished creat- 
ure, 

Ky MrEANS OF THE Deum Of all queer 
forms of language perhaps that used by 
the natives of the Cameroons is the queer- 
It is what may be called the drum 
language. For this purpose a peculiarly 
shaped drum is used, ‘The surface of the 
head is divided into two unequal parts, 
In this way the instrument is made to 
yield two distinct notos. By varying the 
intervals notes #« complete 
syllable in the 
All the natives un- 
derstand the code, and by uveans of it wes- 
sages Can be seat quickly from one village 
to another 


est. 


between the 


code of signals for every 


language is produced, 


The drummer in one village 
sends on to the next the signals which he 
hears, and #0) on 
livered., 


until the message is de- 
A TREK ON E.venky GRAV Kw. In the land 
of the Mosiem, the country of the tollow- 
era of Mohannined, # Moslem grave, when 
ence it has been flied in, is never to be re 


opened on any secount With a view to 
remove the faintest chance of any grave 
being thus defiled, the Moslenus pliant « 


cy press-tr6e On every grave immediately 
after the interment, which tuakes the Mos- 
leu comeéterios resemthle forests, Turkey 
is the only portion of burope eceupled in 
force by but they abound in 
Ania. In the island of 
Timor burials are much delayed, owing to 


Moslenis, 


many parts of 


the necessity of gathering funds for the 
buriai-foast, which in most cases means 
ruin tothe familly After the feast comes 


the burial. A the gave is filled 
in, a young palin is Planted upon it. 


*O0O0 ans 


THE Onigtin oF A Pithasn. —Phreses and 


frequently born of inter- 
eating 6pisodes a4 Witness lhe following 


siany tertis are 


Veter the t(sreat, while oll driving in the 
neighborhood « f Moscow on one oc aslon, 
was seized with the pangs of hunger, 


OWhat have we in the hamper?’ he asked 


lhere js but one candle left, 


“but | 


think | an exchange itfora fow)! at the 


your Wu eety répuiied tive aile 


Al) 








caadt toma 


VAST GIFIS. 
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mY * 

No, koe] vy wifte “ lrug agratn 
The« ! entn from te wrave 

To pain a oulalready wrecked 
hy sorrow's Merce death wave ? 

I wave the thee when life and heart 
Had known Hotone regret, 

Why send tl n here to wake a «train 


Twere better to forget 


Then take ther back’ Torture me not 
With things that mock my grief 
Lieca ling that whieh night uave been, 


Can never bring relief 


——— —=_—--—- 


LOVED AND LOST. 


B) THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 


VAROOK,'’ ETC., KIC, 


CHAPTER XVIII—(ConTINuED) 


‘ 


ppVilk sun was shining brightly as the 
| well appointed broughaims stopped at 


No and three or four girls, who 


were playing bop scotch on the pavement 


stared and blinked at the beautiful, pale 
faced tady in the rieh mourning ss BhLG 
stepped out of the carnage and glanced 
round with aristocratic Wearl hess and dis- 
dain. 


“Does a porson named Grey live here?” 
she asked of the gaping wirls 

One of them nudged another, and Sarah, 
the nudged one, caine forward shyly. 

“lsit Mr. Grey you want, muin?’’ she 
asked, wetting her battered bat straight and 
biding her grimy hands behind her. “Be 
cause he gorn——" 

“] want Mise (irey,'’ said Felicia 

It was on the tip of Sarah's tongue to say 
that Misa (irey bad ‘gorn’’ also, but she 
was loth to part with this yrand lady so 
quickly, #0 she sald instead 

“Won't you come in, natin ? 

Felicia followed her into the little sil 
ting-roomw. Sarah had kept it neat and 
clean, for she did not Know that Mise 
Nance—or, for the matter of that, Mr. Grey 
himeelf might nol come back atany me 


ment; besides, she held Bernard in awe, | 


aad he had wid Ler lo hoop ‘everyting 
as it wan.’’ 

Felicia looked round her listiessly; even 
at that moment she was thinking of Ber 
nard, 

“Miss Girey aln’t at home,’’ said Sarah, 
soothing her hair, and assuming, as well 
as she knew how, the manners of a “regu 
lar servant” 

“Very well,” said Felicia; “give her 
this.”’ She putthe bill and some money 
on the table. “And tell her when she 
comes in | have some work for her...” 

“Yes, mum," said Sarah, “though | 
don't know when she'll come back. You 
see the pentioman didn’t say. He said as 
how Mr. (irey might come; but somehow | 
don’t think either of them will, They 
don’t generally when they're in trouble,” 
she alded, with the shrewdness born of 
familiarity with the seamy side of life. 

“Who isin trouble? Miss Grey?’ asked 
Felicia, absently. 

“No, ma'aup, Mr. Grey, her father. He 
got into trouble himbezzling-——" 

Sarah was justly proud of the word and 
repeated it, “Himbezz ing some money of 
his usaster’s; | heard about it'’— “through 
she was about to add, but 
stopped and sniffed. ‘Miss Grey went off 


the keyhoole,’ 


the same day —she and Mr. Bernard.” 

The name smote on Felicia’s ears dully, 
It seemed to her as if she herself had 
spoken it from the persistence of her 
thoughts of bins. 

“Mr. Kerbard, he was a regular good 
friend,'’ said Sarah, ‘and he says to me, 
‘li take care of Miss Nance, Sarah, and 
you koep the place tidy aud as itis till Mr 
Grey comes back;’ but I don't think as le 
thought Mr. Grey ever would, or be 
wouldn’ter took Miss Nance away, wouid 
be mum, it stands to reason? A regular 
nice gentleman, Mr. Bernard js, though he 
is aswell,’ she ran on, seeing with delight 
that ber story was beginning to interest 
this grand lady; for the expression of Fe 
licia's face had suddenly changed trom 
apathy to balf fearful alertness, 

“Mr. Kernard 2?” she said with assumed 


Indifference, “Is that the name of the gen 


Ueman Miss iirey bas goue with? What 
ie he like? 
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with yellow wheels an’ a bright reddish 
horse.’’ 

Felicia sank into the chair and stared 
straight before her. She had recognized 
the rough description of the cart and the 
chestnut, Becky 

“When did Miss Grey go away witb 
him?” she asked with so singular a catch 
in her voice that Sarah looked at her 
sharply. 

“Lewine see,” she said, putting her head 
on one side and half closing bereyes. “1's 
better nor a month ago, mum, I could 
tell by the rent book, which I pays regular 
every week with the money Mr. Bernard 
sends me,” 

The time and the name agreed, Feli- 
cia's heart beat quickly, her color came and 
went. 

“Were they—married 7?" ahe asked, and 
her breath seemed to cease while she wailt- 
ed for the answer. 

Sarah shook her bead doubtfully 

“They wasn’t married afore they left,” 
she eaid, positively; ‘’cause I heard bim 
ask ber to be his wife, an’ she said, ‘No, 
never!’"’ And Sarah, witb a good dea! of 
histrionic ability, gave a fair imitation of 
Nance’s voice and manner, 

The blood rushed to Felicia’s face, and 
her eyes closed, The whole thing was 
overwhelming. The wild hope that Sarah’s 
words caused to spring up in her bosom 
nearly choked her, 

“Hut, o’ course, they might be since,”’ 
said Sarah. ‘They was very fond o’ one 


| another, Anyone could sve that, the way 


they spoke and looked,’’ she added, with 
the precocious shrewdness of ber class 


| and sex. ‘T sbouldn’t besurprised if they 


” 


was. Though,’ she added, naively, ‘gen- 
(lemen like Mr. Bernard don’t gen'rally 
inarry people like Mise Grey, do they, 
mum? There was Polly Brown as went 
of? with——”’ 

l'clicia pointed a trembling finger at the 
b il. 

‘There is some change,’’ she said, almost 
inaudibly. 

“Yes, num,’ said Sarah, all the woman 
of business in a moment, “Seven and six, 
isn’tit? Ill just run in next door an’ get 
it, if you won't wind waitin’, mum ?”’ 

She caught up the bill and the money 
and ran out, and Felicia sank back and 


wiped the beads of perspiration from her 
| 


forehead, 

Could she be dreaming? That she 
should have have come there that morn- 
ing was like an iocident in a modern 
novel; too unreal, too coincidental to be 
true, No, no! it wes not true! There 
were other Bernards than Bernard Yorke, 
more dog-carts with yellow wheels than 
his. 

Nho sighed deeply, and looked round the 
little room wearily. Bernard bad taken 
away pearly all Nance’s nick-nacks—the 
work table, the pictures, and the books: 
but not all the books, for Sarah had smug- 
xled one af them away for her own delec- 
tation, and, baving read it, had placed it 
on the otherwise empty shelf, 

It caught Felicia’s eye, and her gazo set- 
tied on it. It seemed familiar to her. She 
rose and look it from the shelf, then it fell 
from ber hands and she gasped as if 
she were choking. The book was her own, 
one she bad lent to Bernard! 

She stood staring down at itasit lay on 
the floor as if it had been a serpent which 
stung her, as indeed it had, to the beart. 
Her book! He bad given it to this—this 
irl. It was true then, the man, who had 
inkeon the girl away, was Beroard Yorke! 
She went to the window and leant against 
the side, trembling and shaking under the 
stress of conflicting emotions, 

He bad left her for a common workgirl ! 
She tried to recall Nance’s face, and, 
though she bad scarcely seen her the night 
Nance bad arranged the lace on her dress, 
she remembered that she was pretty, and 
had auburn bair and sad-looking eyes, 

Left her for a girl of that class! Then 
the question rose in ber mind, the burning 
question—had be married her? Lord 
Stoyle bad said that he had seen the entry 
of the marrfge in the register; but Lord 
Stoyle might have lied. He was quite 
capable of doing so, 

And why should Bernard marry her. 
She knew how lightly men of bis class re- 
xarded the honor of women, even of their 

own rank; was it likely that be would stop 
to consider one in this girl's position 

lier heart beat fast; the hope grew and 
swelled in her bosom; her eyes glowed. If 
he were uot married, then—then? She 
stretched oul her hands with a sigh that 


seemed to come from ber burning beart: 
al ithe sigh was a prayer, the first prayer 
at ehe bad breathed since she knelt a 
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Sarab ran in panting. 

‘’Ere’s the chavge, wum. I’ve been 
gone longer than I thought. I ‘ad to go to 
the public.” 

Felicia drew her veil over her white, 
working face. 

“You may keep the change,” she said. 
“And you need not tell Miss Grey, or-—-or 
Mr. Bernard that | called.” 

“Yos, mu,” said Sarah, “And what 
name ?’’ she added naively. 

“Well, yes; teil her that Miss Damerel’s 
dressmaker called to pay the bill,’’ said 
Felicia. “Do you know where Miss Grey 
is living ?” 

“No, mum,” said Sarah, a trifle less re- 
spectfully; for beautiful as she may be and 


handsomely dressed, Sarah knew a dress- | 


maker is nota graud lady, notwilbstand- 


ing that she may comein aswel! brougham, — 


“No, Mr. Bernard didn’t say.’ 

“And Mr. Grey, you_said, is in prison]?’” 
Felicia remarked as she moved towards 
the door. 

“No, they didn’t take him, though they 
come for bim,’’ said Sarab, “Mr. Bernard 
paid the woney what ’e’d stole, and they 
kind of promised not to go after him. °K 
was a bad lot, was Mr. Grey, muin, apd 
nota bit like Miss Nance, who was a peér- 
fect lady. You ain’t give me no address 
yet, mum.” 

‘‘Never mind,’ said Felicia, ‘“ltisof no 
use, a8 Miss (irey has gone away. I| will 
call again ”’ 

She still trembled so violently that she 
could scarcely walk to the broughatm, in 
which she sank back half fainting. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
ERNAKD caught his train, after leav- 
} ing Felicia on the preceding night, 
and, aS was only balural, thought of 
her a great deal on the journey down, 

He could not help knowing that she 
loved him, and, now that he knew what 
love meant, he telt sorry lor ber, She was 
rich, He hoped that sLe would forget bia, 
and that she would marry some good fel- 
low, and not Lord Stoyle. 

His face clouded as he thougbt of tbat 
gentleman, and he wished that he had 
spoken a word of warning to ber. He 
ought to have doné so—ought to have put 
her on her guard against the fellow. 

He was giad she was rich; but though he 
understood bis father’s reference to her in 
his letters, not for one moment did his 
allegiance to Nance waver. How should 
it do so when be loved her so passionately, 
so devotedly ? His dear, sweet Nance! 

She was waiting for Lit at the gate—she 
bad beard the train go by—-and as she 
lifted ber face to bis, he fancied that she 
looked rather pale, that there was a touch 
of sadnessin her lovely eyes, 

“If you want to make me the happiest 
and most concealed of men, just tell me 
you bave missed me, Nance,’’ he said, as 
he put bis arm round her, and led her into 
the sitting-room., 

‘]’]1 risk it,’’ she said with a simile that 
had risen before him so many times that 
day. ‘Yes, Cyril, I bave missed you,” 

“*] am glad of it,”’ be said. ‘You won’t 
be in sucha burry tosend me away another 
time. Dinner ready? I won’t be long. | 
wonder whether Kobson would believe 
that I can dress in less than ten minutes,’’ 

“Who is Robson ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, Robson’s my wan, my valet,’”’ he 
said, as he went out of the door. 

Nance checked a sigh. liow little she 
knew of his life, even the commonplace 
details! 

He was not much longer than the boast- 
ed time, and camé down with a happy, 
contented sinile on bis handsome fece—the 
look a woman loves to s6ée on the face of 
the man sbe loves when she has called it 
there, 

“You don't ask me where | have been, 
and what! bave been doing, Nance,” he 
said, as be lit his aller dinner cigar, and 
she sank into her accustomed place at his 
knee, 

“No,’’ she said, quietly. 

“And they say curiosity is the failing of 
your sex! Well, l’ll tell you. I went tor 
my letters, then 1 lunched at the club. 
You see what an obedient husband you've 
got.”” Atthe word “husband” the band 
that rested on his knee siid down, and she 

averted ber face. Maano-like, he did not no- 
tice the movement. “Then I went and 
made atew purchases. Would you like 


» 


to see them? There are some books; we'll 


Open the parcei directly. And oneor two 

litie things cuught wy fancy, and so | 

was vain enough to think you'd like 
them 
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“Ob, why did you buy them?” she said, 
looking up at him. 

He took her tace in his hands, and kissed 
her passionately. 

“They are too good, too expensive. A 
bunch of flowers——” 

‘‘] said so!”’ he exclaimed, triumphantly, 
“As if anything could be too good for yon, 
my darling! Let me have the pleasure of 
putting them on. Hold up your arm,” 

She beld up the nearest to him, her left, 
and he dropped the rings on her fingers, 
and fastened the bracelet round the white- 
sbaped arm. He did not notice that the 
wedding-ring was not in its place; did not 
notice that, with a sudden flush, followed 
by as sudden a paleness, she drew her 
hand away from him. 

“And now tell me what you bave been 
doing all day, Nance? I’ve given you an 
account of my adventures,’’ 

He had not said a word of Felicia Da- 
merel, 

‘Now, then, I’ll wager I know. You 
bave been for a walk, and the rest of the 
time you have been at your beloved books 
I say, | hope you will like the ones l’ve 
bought. You ought to bave given mea 
list.’’ 

He stopped, struck by her silence and 
the somewhat sad gravity of her face. 

‘‘What is the matter, Nance? Has any- 
thing bappened to—to upset you ?”’ 

She atill looked straight before her, but 
her hand stole on to his knee. 

“A lady bas been here this afternoon, 
Cyril,”’ she said in a low voice; “the 
clergyman’s wife,”’ 

“Con-found !’’ he said, below his bi eath, 

‘What did she want? A morning call, 
I suppose. Dasb it, why can’t they leave 
us alone! Did you say you were out, 
Narce? That’s the thing to do,” 

“But 1] wasn’t out. I bad just comein,” 
she said innocently. 

‘*But—well, never mind; though, anotner 
time, you can say you are ‘not at home,’ it 
means—oh, you know—that you don’t 
want to se6 anyone,”’ 

“I did not want to see her,’’ she said; 
“but she had come in, and—and—she 
stopped.”’ 

“Well,” he said, frowning slightly. He 
might have known that some one of the 
people would call; but he had not given 
the matter a thought. . 

“She was very kind,” said Nan Yn the 
same low voice, “She stayed aid bad 
some tea; Mrs. Johnson brought it in.” 

“And what did she talk about—the 
usual thing, | suppose? And, of course, 
she asked for @ subscription. Parson's 
wives always do, don’t they ?”’ 

“J don’t Know,’’ she said, ‘‘it was the 
tirst I’ve seen, She talked most about—’ 

She paused. 

“Go on, dearest,’’ 

“About some young people who came to 
the village, and who, she thought, were 
mnarried; and how people had called upon 
them and—and——”’ Her voice died away. 

He bent down and kissed her tenderly, 
remorsefully. 

‘*] see, Nance,” he said, “my dearest, 
my dear, good darling! And that is what 
is the matter, Nance? What can | say, ex- 
cept that 1 would give my lifetospare you 
4 movoent’s unhappiness! Ob! Nance, 
Nance !’’ 

She knelt beside him and his face on his 
breast. 

‘‘Nance,”’ he whispered, that woman’s 


| chatter has hurt you! What shall | say, 


what shall Ido? Nance, listen! It ie not 
too late. Let me marry you—be my wile 
in real e6arnest.”’ 

She drew away from him and looked into 
his eyes, bravely, through a mist of un 
shed tears. 

“Ab, I wish I had not told you!’’ sbe 
murmured. “But—butI hadto. 1 want 
to know what to do if they come again.” 

‘Do as | ask you,” he said tenderly, im: 
ploringly. ‘Be my wife, Nance.” 

“No,’’ she said, “‘notthat. If—if thereis 
auy shame and disgrace now, it is wine, 
only mine, And it shall always be mine.” 

He sighed and said no more, but mén- 


| tally he vowed that ber sacrifice should 


end. Ashe smoothed the beautiful hair 
from ber forehead and kissed it, be ré 
solved that he would go to his father au’ 
get » release from bis promise. He would 
marry his darling. Tbey would go away 
out of England for a time, and come back 
man aud wife. No one would koow. 

It almost seemed as if she read 116 
thoughts, for as she rose she whispered 

‘*Never, Cyril, never !”’ 

Then, with alla woman's self-command, 
she, put the sadness away, bid it out of 
sight, and with a capital imitation of Mre. 
Johnson, called the laughter to bis |)ps. 

But the resolve, silently made, remained 
with him, and all the next day he was 
thoughtful and preoccupied. He was won- 














dering what bis father would say. Should 
he tell him? No, he could net Time 
enough when be brought Nance back from 
the Continent. His father, he told bimself, 
bad only to see her, to know ber for half- 
an-bour to love her. He smiled as he 
thought how quickly the susceptible old 
man would give bis heart to beautiful, 
aweet-natured Nance. He was very gentle 
and tender with ber that day. it seemed 
as if be sought to express his love for ber 
by touch, gesture, accent, and Nance’s 
happiness knew no abatement. The slight 
cloud caused by the visit of the clergy 
man’s wife was dispelled. 

On the morrow he said almnust suddenly. 

“Nance, lam going up to London. |! 
may be away for @ couple of days, not 
longer.” 

“[ am glad—yes, glad! Did | pot say 
you were to go? And you shall stay as 
long as you like, Cyril.’’ 

“Two days,” be said confidently. 

He had calculated bow long it would 
take him to run down to Sparshire and 
back. 

“L won't tell you what [ am going about,”’ 

She smiled. She knew that he wouid tell 
her when he came back. 

And she still smiled with loving contid- 
ence as be held ber in bis arms and said 
good-bye. But there was no smile on his 
face—for bad he not serious business be- 
tore him? Tbe recalling of that promise, 
the arrangements for their marriage. 

The morning was a wet one; alinost the 
first they bad had since they left London 
together, and Hernard felt in strangely low- 
spirits. 

“Don’t see anyone if they call,’’ be said, 
“and don’t be downhearted, Nance. | 
sban’t mind if you don’t miss me this 
time.’’ 

“Very well,” she said, “But you are not 
to hurry back, I like to think that | am 
not a tie upon you, that you are free-——.”’ 

He trowned slightly. 

“If 1am not back in two dayal give you 
leave to think the worst,’’ he said, forcing 
a sinile. 

He still held ber in his arms, though the 
stableman who bad brought Becky from 
the inn looked at bis watch suggestively. 

“You will lose the train,’’ Nance said. 
“} can see George outside looking at his 
watch and fidgeting.”’ 

“AM right,’ said Bernard. ‘Mind, 
Nance, two days! If lam got back then 
—well, you may consider that Im dead, 
or worse, If there is a worse. 

His gravity lent signilicance to his 
words, and she shuddered. 

“Ah, do not say that!’’ she murmuréd, 
and she laid ber face against his cheek. 
“What should I do if—if——” 

“It | were not to come back?” he finished 
for her. “Il wonder what you would do, 
Nance. You would be awfully cut up for 
—for bow long?”’ : 

She clung to him, and looked up at him 
with a tender reproach. 

“Go, dearest, or you will lose thetrain.”’ 

He strained her to him as if he were re- 
luctant to loose her. 

‘““iood-bye, Nance,’’ he said. ‘1 —I—— 
Dash it, 1 hate going this morning! I don’t 
know why——”’ 

“I hope I do,” she whispered. 

“Yes! hesaid. “That’s it, But—butl 
must{go. It’s a question of honor, Nance.”’ 

She searcely noticed the words, then. 
They came back to her afterwards. 

She felt no presentiment, Her love was, 
of the kind, pertect; and it cast out fear. 

She took his hands and unwound them 
from ber. 

“One wouid think you were going for 
ever,’’ she added, forcing a smile with 
some difficulty, for bis earnestness and 
Kravity were infecting her. 

“Would you mind much, Nance?’ he 
sald. 

She laughed softly, hiding the pang 
which his question eaused her. 

‘‘Perhaps—for a day or two!’’ sbe said. 

‘That's what they say in the novels,” he 
said. “I wonder whether it would be like 
that with you. No, no! Forgive m6, 
Nance! One more kiss—the last !"’ 

Orinous words! She put up her fresh, 
‘weet lips to bis, and he kissed her )as- 
*lovately; then, as if desperately, ran down 
‘h6 path to the dog-cart. 

Nance watched it until it disappeared in 
(he soft, rainy mist; then got a book, and 
“aried in the window seat, tried to read. 
But it was a failure. She could only think 
ol hin; and, against ber will. the question 
krose: “Why had he gone; and where?” 

Che day passed, and the next. Words 


~Snnot describe the slowness of the crag 
Sing hours, How then shall one set dow 
46 State of her mind when tbe fourth day 


‘Wwned without his presence? 


16 had said two days, and this was tue 
"th, 
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She tried to smile, to sing,to eat, to sleep; 
but she could do none of these things. 
Each night, about the time the train was 
due, she waited for him dressed in the 
frock he liked best, with a loving smile 
ready for him, with tender words of wel- 
come trembling on her lips. 

Her whole being ached for him. She 
could not rest in any one place for more 
than five minutes ata time Mrs. Joboson 
prepared the daintiest littie meais in vain, 
and grew anxious, in a motherly tasbion, 
for the beautiful giri who spent the hours 
sitting by the window or pacing up and 
down the gravel path Letween the door and 
the gate, with sadly wisttul and expectant 
eyes, 

“You'll be ill, ma'am, if you don’t eat,” 
she said, on the filth day, when the dinner 
went out untouched. ‘You'll be iil, for a 
surely; and then what will Mr. Bernard 
Say when he comes back? Try and eat, 
for my sak6, ma'aro, if not for your own; 
for he’ll blame me for sure !"’ 

“Tam all right,’ seid Nance, forcing « 
sinile joto ber pale face, ‘1 am quite well, 
I am a little anxious; that is all, When ise 
the next train ?’’ 

The fifth day passed and no Bornardand 
no message from him. Asshe sat in the 
window, her bands clasped in her lap, 
Nance recalled bis hasty words. “if fam 
pot back in two days think | an dead—or 
worse!’ Dead! The word sent the blood 
back to her heart. Ob, where was he? 
Why had he not written? Just ope word 
—sbhe only asked jor one word! 

Then on this, the afternoon of the sixth 
day, she look herself to task. Was this 
the way a woman who loved and trusted 
Should behave? She had told him to stay 
as long aS be liked; and, because he had 
taken berat her word, she was fretting 
and fuming like «a spoilt child, 

She would go out: would go for a tong 
walk, and woo back the lost color to ber 
cheeks, the faded iight to her eyes; so that 
when he came back —-a8 he would do to- 
night—yes, surely he would come to-night? 
he should find the saine happy, contented 
Nance waiting tor bim ! 

She dressed herself slowly—suspense, 
anxiety weakens one as much as scarlet 
fever—and went down the gravel path. 

As her hand sought the latch of the little 
gate, a lady came down the lane, looked 
at the cottage, and then stopped io front of 
Nance, 

“Ig this Myrtie Cottage?” she asked. 

Nance jooked at her, at the graceful 
tigure clad in fashionable mourning, witb 
a veil hiding the face, and faintly answered 
in the affirmative. 

“Yes? saidthe lady. “Thanks. Does 
—why, Miss Grey, is that you ?” 

As she spoke, the lady removed her veil, 
and Nance started, for she recognized Miss 
Damerel. 

“Yos,’’ she said, op the impulse of the 
moment. ‘Il am Miss Grey.” 





CHAPTER XX. 


J HERE was Bernard ? 
\\ The morning he left Nance there 


sat upon hima presentiment of com- 
ing trouble, which stuck to him all the 
way -to town with the persistence which 
the Old Man of the Sea displayed towards 
the luckiess Sind bad. 

He was 80 upset that he could not enjoy 
his cigar; and when aman cannot smoke, 
then be is bad, very bad indeed. 

Nance's sweet face, and sad, tear dimmed 
eyes haunted him as the train rattled up 
to Waierloo; and he was conscious and 
ashamed of the insane idea of gcing back 
to Long Ditton by the next train, and post 
poning hie journey to Sparshire, 

But be told himself that it was, indeed, 
an insane idea, and that the mission h6é was 
bound on brooked no delay. He must 
withdraw his promise, rsarry Nance, take 
her abroad, and tien, afler bis return, in- 
troduce ber to bis fatber and the world as 
his wite. Nooneabould know the exact 
date when they were warried—who, in 
deed, would be suspicious enough to in- 
quire?—no one would ever know anything 
of the bappy, unspeakably happy, month 
they had spent together, busband and wife 
in the sight of heaven, at Long Ditton. 

Arrived at Waterloo, he was too impa- 
tiept to call a bansorm,and strode across the 
the park. The prosentiment still brooded 
over bim, and he stepped out quickly, to 
walk way from It. 

‘| want a changes, that’s what's the 


matter,’ he aaid to bimeelf. “And Nance 
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to spare at the Hall. How delighted be 
would be to bave such a bright, beautiful 
girl as my darling Nance about him. Yes 
it will be a happy time !"’ 

His beart glowed with anticipation of the 
future his fancy painted in such roseate 
colors, and be feit more cheerful am he 
passed through the park. 

Early as it was, there were a good many 
people riding and driving. and his hat was 
ofl every now and then as some one of bis 
many friends and acquaintances passed 
him. 

Presently bewaw Lady Fanny Howard 
coming along the mile mounted on a good- 
looking horse, and she, instead of being 
satisfied with a nod and smile, pulled up 
close to the railings and stretched out ber 
band. 

“How do you do, Mr. Yorke? What a 
stranger you are—-but there, I’m tired of 
making that remark every time I meet 
you. Have you come back from Africa? 
oh, no! | remember!" and she smiled 
significantly, as only she dared ainile. 
“Your Africa is no farther off than Long 
Ditton, is t?” 

Bernard tried hard not to color, and very 
nearly succeeded. 

“I should like to ask who she was—! 
mean thatawfully pretty girl I saw you 
driving with—but I don’t iike to, You 
would be sure to tell mea atory, wouldn't 
yeu? You'd say it was your sister, or 
your cousin—one man actually had the 
audacity to tell methata girl | saw him 
with was bie aunt! Oh, you men!" 

‘You shall take your choice of the three 
Lady Fanny,” he said with an outward 
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and saw that bis gold sleevelink had 
caughtin thecurb. “Haifa moment,” he 
said; but Lady Fanny had touched the 
horse with her whip, theanimal jerked bis 
hand, felt himself caught, and instantly 
reared. 

Bernard was dragged off the pavement, 
but he did not lose his presence of mind, 
and he se'red the reins. “One moment,” 
be said, quietly, “my sleevelink has 
caught.” Before he could finish the sen- 
tence the ill-tempered beast rose agaiv, 
this time as high as he could go without 
falling over; Bernard lost his footing and 
fell, the borse striking him on the head 
with its near fore hoof, Mad with temper 
aud fright the animal reared again, and 
again strock Bernard, Lady Fanoy felt 
the shock of the blow, and with a ory of 
alarin flung herself from the saddle, The 
Kroom, fortunately, showed more presence 


of mind than one would have expected in 


self- possession, which just masked bis an- | 


noyance, “Someday I will tell you the 
truth, 1am glad you thought ber pretty.” 
Lady Fanny nodced and laughed. 


*“}) thought ber simply lovely, and #0 did 


thé rest. But you ought to be very grate- 
ful to me,”’ 

‘“jrateful ?"’ 

“Yes; for | made the people that were 
with me swear a big oath that they 
wouldn’t mention having met you, and I 


a “perfect fool,” and caught the horse just 
af it was about to bolt 

“Are you burt? c:ied Lady Fanny, ex- 
pecting Bernard to jump to hia feet and 
auawer cheerily in the negative; but Ber- 
nard iay quite still, with bis face upturned 
and his eyes closed 

She bent over bim and uttered a cry of 
alartp, OF course, ® crowd was instantly 
formed, and the inevitable polloeman 
pushed his way through, 

Lady Fauny, cool and courageous asahe 
was-it was not the first accident she had 
seen —was terribly alarmed by Kernard's 
white face and closed eyes, and she looked 
round frantically. 

At the moment, while the policeman 
was keeping the crowd beck, and inquir- 
ing for a doctor, a brougham came up. It 
stopped, and a lady got out. At sight of 
ber Lady Fanny gave a gasp of gratitude. 

“Oh, Miss Damerel, is it you! [am so 
glad!" she exclaimed. 

“What is the matter? asked Folicia as 


| She made ber way to Lady Fanny's side; 


think they have kept their vow; I know I | 


have,’’ 


“Well, I’m grateful,” he said, “and [il | 


prove it by offering you a word of advice.”’ 

Lady Fanny pouted—somebody must 
have told ber that a pout became her, for 
she made the little grimace frequently and 
always ebarimingly. “Advice? On, 


thanks! | get quite enough of that article | 


from papa. Weill, what is it? Now, don't 
tellmeto get my hair cut or ride in a 
louger habit, for I shan't do either.’’ 

“No,” said Bernard, smiling in spite of 
himself. “I was only going to advise you 
to keep your eye on this horse of yours.”’ 

“Oh, don’t you like him?’ she asked 
with surprise, “He's a darling.”’ 

“He may be. He's pretty enough for 
half-a-dozen darlings; but, judging by his 
eye and the way hé moves his ears, | 
sbould call him something é@lse, also be- 
ginning witb a d.’’ 

‘““You mean that he’s a devil,’’ said Lady 
Fanny, laughing. “So beix. Oh, | know 
that, thanks; and I’m keeping both eyes 
on bim all the time. I’m not afraid of 
him. I can ridea little bit, you know,” 

“] know,” be assented, with «a nod. 
“Well, watch him, or Le’!l be up to mis- 
chief. (ood bye.”’ 

*(400d-bye,’’ she said; then she ieant for- 
ward with a mischievous twinkle in her 
bright audacious eyes, “aud give my love 
to your cousin.”’ 

Bernard walked on, quickening bis pace. 
He would just have time to get his letters 
and pack a beg before starting for the 
train. 

He bad reached thé corner of St. James's 
Street, and was glancing at his watch,when 
be beard the sound of a horse behind him. 
He glanced round and saw that it was Lady 
Fanuy, aud he thougbt that the handsome 
“devil’’ was going at rather too hot # rate 
for the streets, when Lady anny pulied 
up beside bin. 

“Oh, Mr. Yorks,’’ she said, “would you 
mind looking tothe curb chain. I think 
my man bas got it too tight. He's a new 
man,and a perfect fool, and If he gets» 
down ott his own borse | know he'll never 
be able to get up again.’”’ 

Bernard laughed, and eéxamined the 
eurb. 

“You, itis too tight,”’ he said. ‘He tas 
fidgeted, I suppose 

‘“Fidgeted ' 
was on hot bricks.”’ 


’ 


Lather You'd think 


Sell birn,’’ said Bernard, senter #5 


He knew a hborese when he saw ! 


Well, perhaps | w } 
for the r ¢ ‘ 
eligbtiy 
148 aA 
go witb hia 
As he spoke he felt a tug at, his wrist, 


then the color left her face, and sho stared 
down at the prostrate figure, and “Ber- 
nar!’ rose from her Ii pos. 

“Yes, it ie Mr. Yorke,’ maid Lady 
Fanny. “He was joosening iny curb chain, 
and--and that beast--he bad just warned 
meothinn —reared and knocked bim down. 
lam alraid he is very much hart. Hedoes 
not move.” 

Felicta, witha face aw white aa that of 
the injured man, knelt beside him ta the 
dusty road, and raised his head to her 
knee. A thin stream of blood trickled 


(over ber hands and upon her dress, 


As she did #04 gentienan made his way 


| through the curious, open mouthed mad, 


Ile was a dector, and with quiet prompt 
tude gave his orders, 

“Nearest bospital, he said, 

But Felicia looked up, and as quietly 
said, ‘No. I know him. I know where 
he lives. Itis not far—my carriage—”’ 

hie interrupted her with a nod, 

“Hight,” be maid. “Will someone help 
moe Lift bare?" 

The policeman stepped forward; but Fe- 
lela, with white #e: face, motioned him 
back, and put her arms under Bernard's 
suoulders, 


The doetor looked at her curlously and 


' ‘ 
admiriogly “Tell your man to drive 


kiowly,’ be said 

ot ween them they supported Bornard ; 
butit was on Felicia’s bosom that his head 
rested, and, with Lady Fanny following on 
fool, they reached bis rooms, 

[1O BE CONTINUED, | 
——P i <a ————«—C— 
Witn Morne lses THAN ONK.—A new 


ltheatre ix in process of construction at 


suenos Ayres, which bide fair to be the 
largest in the world. Itis so planned as 
ty enatie carriages to deposit their occu 

nts on the tevel of the grand tier of 
the ground floor, while 
lifte will be provided for the benefit of all 


boxes of Wel as or 


een Holcdersin the upper part of the house 
4 aracteristic feature of the 
HOW theatre is Lhe arrangement by whieh, 
pace of three hours, the pit 
and stalia can be converted into «a circusor 


racing track: #> thaton the same day, or 


But the m 


In the brief 


evenon (he same night, tragedy may give 
place abull fight, or opera to # bicycle 
r foot race Finally, further means are 
; mby ¥ ef the ground floor of tive 
house cant if nto w tolmic lake, for 
4” K t ‘ performances 
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The “Paving-Guest.” 
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CHARMING woman, | assure you, 


\ inost highly connected related to hall 
i the best faniiies in loogland,” 

“Bot, Aunt Lueiila, you don’t mean 
«ay you bave gone in for taking boarders?” 
her 


Vises Marchimecot drew herself up to 
height of tive leet three 
iol with cignity, 


fri 

“Not boarders 
ng Kiiest 
flippant 


"ahe rep! 
\ py 
Her 

Dhorpe, failed 


Austin 
but 
stibject 


young 
the difference; 


nephew, 
lo Oe 
Vises Marchimmont’s feelings on the 
were evidently sensitive. 

“Rut hea 


asked, alter &# Palune 


w did you come across her?’ he 
the circunstancea, 
Seothanad, this 
the same eom- 


“Pwill tell you all 


Lastimonth, counting trom 
lady travelled with mein 
[found her a 


partment, most agreeable 


the course of conversa 
She 


lonely, 


COTM PATON, 


thon she told me her whole bistory 


in aw widow, rich, childless, and 


She spoke to me ofher wish to find some 
juiet home where she might live in peace 


and comfort.” 


“Has she no relatives 7’? inquired the 
seeplical your Town, 
“Certainty she bas manv, who would 


be only too delighted to receive hor on ae- 
Hut #he 
pathy with none of them, and she will not 


count oft her wealth, ix in MYIn- 
favor one at the expense of the others.”’ 

“so she selected thin as her reating- 
piace?" 

“Pm coming to that, only you are in 
such a hurry,’ said Miss Marchmont with 
dignity, "When we parted at Huston we 
exchanged addresses, and she wrote to me 
afterwards, explaining all her wishes, and 
was willing to 
They were so extremeiy iiberal that 
decided to 


of taking a 


mentioning the tornis she 
pay 
on thinking the matter over, | 
try the @xperiment myself 
‘pay tpg geueat.” " 

“Well, Aunt Lucilla, | suppose you are 


the best judge of your own affairs,’’ said 


Austin, “but l should be pretty cautious 
myself as to whom | received into my 
house, las she paid up all right since 


she's been here?’ 

“Heaily, Austin, vou bave a very coarse 
way of putting things,’’ said 
miont, withered Little face taking a 
delicate shade of pink “Mre. Fairtax bas 
only been in the house (wo weeks, Asthe 
arrangement is Chatsehe is to pay quarterly, 


Miss Mareh 
her 


naturally up to the present no money 
transaction has taken piace between ua,’ 
“Worse and worse,’’ thought Austin 


Aloud he said, “Did you getany references 
with the good lady ?’ 

“Ofcourse | did. Mrs, Fairfax positively 
refused (o enter the house until | hed ap 
plied to some tnends, Here is the list she 
wave.’ 

Miss Marchinontopenec ber small band- 
bag, among its contents, and 
finally produeed # well worn envelope. 
Austin drew the sheet of paper from. ites 
eover, and ran his eyes over the list of 
TALL OM, 

‘Rev. Samuel Bodley,Sir Martin Macrae, 
Dr. Skinner, Mre. Montague 


funibied 


h'm, sounds 


respectabie enough,’ he observed can- 
tiously, “You wrote to some of them, 
you may 

“Certainly | did-and got most thor. 


’ 


oughly salsfactory answers,’ 
Miss Marchmont'’s tone was decidedly 
triumphant 


“We Aunt Lucilla, | hope thatthe ar 
rangement will prove everything you can 
Wish,’ said her nephew, rising to no ‘hs 


that Mrs ia ux «« 


Hing Up Lhe steps 

“Yon Waits minute, | should like vou 
» nee le 

Che Ww i i pened and Missa 

are nont's paying-guest race 6! 
’ aol. + 

A tel © .aW A 6 ay t al 
somel y eure 7 LA she ad aul r 
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bair, brushed very smoothly and firmly 
back from ber long, pale face, and sbe bad 
parrow eyes of a peculiar yellow-green 
tint. 

These same eyes had a way of being 
modestly downcsst; but Austin presently 
detected one or two sbarp side long glances 
from under the drooping lids, which made 
him suapect (hat their owner was scarcely 
as innocent and demure as she pretended 
to be 

The young man took a dislike to her on 
the spot; and all her suavity and sweet 
graciousness of manner failed to dispel bis 
prejudice. Miss Marchmont bad never 
seen hit #0 little amiable, 

Atter be left sbe made a half-apology to 
her guest for his brusqueness, Mre. Fair- 
fax gave some sort of smiling rejoinder 
and Miss Marchmont was too short-sighted 
to see the angry gleam in the yellow-green 
eyes, 

“] don’t like that woman; she’s got a bad 
face,” cogitated Austin as he left his aunt’s 
house in Kensington Square and took his 
way oastward to bis own chambers, 
“What's ber little game, | wonder? I’m 
bothered if I don't believe she’s up to some 
mischief; and Aunt Lucilla is as guileless 
aM A She reaily is not fit to 
inanage her own atfairs. No, I don’t like 
itatall, Let's see what Colinette has to 
say aboutit, Trust little Colin for finding 
a way out of the difficulty.” 

Austin Thorpe turned down a side street, 
and ran up the steps of an old-fashioned 
house. He was shown into @ pretty morn- 
ing-room where a@ giri sat busily working 
aL an embroidery trame, 

The bright flowers grew under her 
dett fingers as if they had been placed 
bodily on their creamy background. and 
not merely woven out of many colored 
silks, 

“Hard at work, as usual?’ said Austin, 
with an accent half-tender reproach 
“Hlow | hate the sight of that frame, Colin- 
ette!’’ 

“Hush sir; you are not to say that,’’com- 
manded the girl, merrily. “My needle is 
my wand, by which | shall conjure up 
both our fortunes,”’ 

Austin gave a laugh that was half asigh. 
‘These two foolish young people bad been 
engaged over a year, and there seemed no 
nearer prospect of their marriage than 
there had been thirteen months ago, 

Austin made Colinette his confidante on 
every possible occasion, and he now told 
herall about his aunt's strange freak of 
taking « Voarder —or, as she chose to call 
il, a “paying-guest,”’ 

Colinette knew Miss Marchmont wel! 
by report, although the latter resolutely 
refused to make her acquaintance, being 
indignant with ber nephew for getting en- 
gaged toa gir! who had to earn her own 
living. 

“Laugh atime if you like, Colin,’’ con- 
cluded the young unan, ‘but, the tact is, | 
don’t feel as if | could rest easy as long as 
that woman stays in Kensington Square. 
Aunt Lucilla ought to have some one to 
look after her; she’s as @asily bamboozled 
asaninfantin arms, Can't you suggest 
some plan, Colin?” 

“Let me think: perhaps an idea will 
come,’ said Colinstte rapping her curly 
brown bead with the tip of her thimble. 

“By George, if | haven't carried off her 
precious list of references!" cried Austin, 
thrusting his hand into his coat pocket. 
“Something ought to come of this, I’ll do 
a litile amateur livestigation on my own 


” 


dormouse, 


ol 


account 
“And I’ve got an 
“it's a bold, brazen one, 
worth trying.” 
“Good ! You're a Trojan, my girl,” 
said Austin, when Colin bad expounded 


id@a,’’ said 
but 


Colinette. 
perhaps it’s 


her plan. ‘‘Now, Mrs, Fairfax, look to 
your guns. I think we'll prove a match 
for you yet.”’ 

. * * * * . 


“Dear Miss Marchmont, and are these 
really the famous Pontifex emeralds ?”’ 

lt was severa! days after Austin’s visit 
to his aunt, and Miss Marchmont and her 
“paying guest’ were in the bedroom of 
the former. 

It was a wet afternoon,and the little old 
lady, beguiled much adroit flattery on the 
part of the fascinating widow, bad con- 
sented to while away the tedious hours by 
a display of some of her treasures, 

Miss Marchmont bad come ef a wealthy 
family, and she was still very comfortably 
off; but, in her old age, like many rich 
people, she was developing a strong vein 
of 


niserliness, It was chiefly this grow- 


ng ‘ove of gain that had induced her to 
pen her doors to a stranger, 
But, apart from the liberal terms which 
Ss. Pb airfax lered, her presence was suf 


f 


Heiently agreeable. She laid herself out to 


DO pleasant, and skillfully humored all 


POST. 


EVENING 


her hostess’s little foibles. She led on to 
speak of family affairs, and was soon in 
possession of ost of the facts relating to 
Miss Marchmont’s property. 

That lady had inherited her money from 
her mother. Miss Julia Pontifex brought 
ner husband a handsome dowry, and a 
very fair collection of jewels, and at ber 
death these descended to her only daugh- 
ter, Lucilla. 

These details Miss Marchmont related to 
Mrs. Fairfax in return for the many con- 
fidences showered upon herself, and on 
this wet afternoon she was persuaded to 
show some of her heir-looms to that lady’s 
appreciative gaze. 

The jewelry was old-fashioned in the 
setting, but many of the stones were fine. 
Among the most valuable was a set of em- 
eralds—tiara, necklace and bracelet. It 
was these that called forth Mrs. Fairtax’s 
warmest admiration; but she had eyes to 
spare for many other articles—brooches, 
rings, bracelets, diamond shoe-buckleés, 
and a string of exquisite pearls. 

‘Really, you make me feel quite envi- 
ous,”’ #be exclaimed affectedly, as Miss 
Marchmont drew from its case one trinket 
after another. ‘‘Those sweet emeraids! | 
positively must try on that fascinating 
neck lace,”’ 

She had just fastened the glittering cir- 
cle round her slim, white throat, when the 
door of Miss Marchmont’s dressing room 
opened, and a young girl stood on the 
threshold, 

Mra, Fairfax turned hurriedly from the 
giass, and her yellow-green eyes shot a 
displeased glance at the brown ones that 
were gazing at her in astonishment. 

“Pardon, mesdames,’’ said the girl, and 
she added some words in French to Miss 
Marchmont, 

That lady replied in the same language, 
and the intruder presently withdrew,shut- 
ting the door behind her. Neither of the 
ladies noticed that the somewhat noisy 
bang resulted in the door's springing open 
half-au-inch, 

“That’s a new face, isn’t it?’ said Mrs, 
Fairfax carelessly, as she unfastened the 
necklace and placed it in its box. ‘I don’t 


seem to remember having seen her be- 
fore,”’ 
‘““No, she has only been here for two or 


three days,” replied Miss Marchmont. 
“She's a littie French sewing-girl that my 
nephew is interested in. She workssplen- 
didly, and heasked me to have com passion 
ou her, and give her employment for the 
next few weeks, till her family comes back 
to London, and 8hé6 can rejoin them.’’ 

“It she isa good worker, and you can 
spare her, dear Miss Marchmont, perhaps 
she can do a few things for me,’’ said Mrs, 
Fairfax, who never lost an opportunity of 
turning things to her own advantage. 
“But isn’t ita litle unfortunate that she 
happened to come in just at this moment?” 
and she pointed in a significant way to the 
open dressing-case, and the display of 
jewels, 

“Oh, dear no, there’s no dangor in that 
direction,’’ returned Miss Marchmont, 
cheerfully. ‘‘Austin assures me that the 
whole family are thoroughly respectable. 
Gilberte is above suspicion.”’ 

‘“; ear me, Mr. Thorpe is quite an en- 
thusiast,’’ remarked Mrs, Fairfax with a 
stile that was halfa sneer. “My maxim 
is; trust noone, and you’ll never be de 
ceived. But now, Miss Marchmont, as to 
the putting away of these beauties. | hope 
you keep them in a sate place?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I’ve a splendid biding-place 
for them—no one would dream of its ex- 
isteace. Just look here!” 

There was a heavy old-fashioned dress- 
ing-table in the room, with one long 
drawer running across it at the top, and 
smaller drawers down to the ground on 
either side. 

Miss Marchmont took out the lowest 
right-hand drawer and pressed some 
spring. Then the back of the dressing- 
table, under the long centre drawer,swung 
open and revealed a cupboard. 

Miss Marchmont stooped down, placed 
the jewel-box and the cases on the shelves 
of this cupboard and closed thedoor. Then 
she drew a tiny key from her watch chain, 
titted it into an invisible bole and turned 
the lock. Finally she put back the drawer 
in its place and the dressing-table was 
once more a solid cumbrous piece of furni- 
ture, quite devoid of romance or mystery. 

“Most ingenious!’’ murmured Mrs, 
Fairfax. ‘A unique contrivance. Cer- 
tainly no thief would ever dream of such 
a hiding place.”’ 

“No, | think not,’’ said Miss Marchmont 
“Even if he noticed the 
possession of the key 


com placently. 
kéey-hole, and got 
which he could scarcely do, as I always 
keep iton my watch chain, it’s im possible 


to open the door unless he knew the secret 





of the spring; and I don’t suppose any one 
in the world would think of that unless he 
were told.” 

“No, indeed,’’ agreed Mrs. Fairtax 
thoughtfully. “Well, thank you very 
mucb, Miss Marchmont, for showing me 
your pretty treasures. I’ve had a most 
delightful afternoon. And see, the rain is 
over. Shall we go for a little stroll ?”’ 

* + * . _ . 

Tap-tap-tap. Tap-tap-tap. 

Miss Marchmont sat up in bed and list. 
ened. Yes, some one was certainly rap. 
ping at her bedroom door. 

“Who is there? What is it?” she called 
out. 

“On, Miss Marchmont, I’m 80 sorry to 
trouble you,’’ came back a plaintive voice, 
‘May I speak to you for a moment ?’’ 

Miss Marchmont rose and opened the 
the door. Outside stood Mrs, Fairfax in q 
flannel dressing-gown, holding a candle in 
one hand and pressing the other to her 
face, 

“I’m 80 sorry to trouble you,” she re. 
peated, effusively, ‘but I’ve got the most 
agonizing toothache. Nothing in the world 
will do it any good but hot formentations, 
Do you think one of the servants could 
heat me a little water over the spirit 
lamp?” 

“Ill do it myself, in halfa moment,” 
cried Miss Marchmont, who bad the kind- 
est heart possible. ‘You go back to bed, 
Mrs, Fairfax, and I’ll bring it to you di- 
rectly it is ready.”’ 

‘“Hlow good you are! A thousand thanks,” 
murmured the sufferer, sinking intoa 
chair with an audible groan, while her 
good-natured hostess hastened to robe her- 
self in some scanty covering and bustied 
from the room. 

Some ono else besides Miss Marchmont 
had been roused by the midnight tapping. 
Gilberte, the French sewing girl, who 
slept on thé same landing, hearing move- 
ments, rose to see if she could be of any 
service. 

She opened her door in time to see the 
quaintly-attired little figure of the lady of 
the house disappearing down the stair- 
CARO. 

Through the half opened door of Misa 
Marchmont’s bedroom, by the light of the 
solitary cand!6, she could see also the pro- 
ceedings of the figure left there, 

Directly Miss Marcbmont’s be was 
turned, Mrs. Fairfax’s sufferings par- 
ently left her. She rose from her seat, went 
hurriedly up to the dressing-table, and evi- 
dently seized some object lying there. 

‘“i00d ! The first step over,’”’ she said, 
almost aloud. “Ha! What’s that?” she 
gave a scream of fright, for in the looking- 
giass facing her she inet the steady gaze of 
two brown €6ye6s., 

“Madame is suffering?” inquired the 
voice of the young French girl, with an 
air of solicitude, 

‘*Toothache—bad tooth,”’ reaponded Mrs. 
Fairfax,gesticulating vigorously. (‘Brute, 
what possessed her to come in at that mo- 
ment?’’?) “1 was just looking to see 
what the time was,” she added, replacing 
Miss Marchwont’s watch in its stand. 

“Ah, yes—two bours less one quarter,”’ 
remarked Gilberte, taking up the watch. 
Sbe turned it over and over, asif admiring 
the pretty gold chasing, and it was stil! in 
her hand when Miss Marchmont caine 
back. 

The latter carried a little copper kettle 
and spirit lamp, and Mrs, Fairfax was soon 
supplied with boiling water. Reiterating 
her profuse thankfulness, that lady re- 
treated into her own room. 

“What an escape!’ she murmured; 
“another half-second and it would have 
been too late. What does that girl want, 
perpetually prowling about the house? 
Can she suspect? Folly! Sheisan utter 
stranger, and can barely understand Eng- 
lish. Thanks, Miss Marchmont; I don’t 
think you will be troubled very much 
longer with the presenes of your ‘paying- 
guest.’ ” 

Mrs. Fairfax’s laugh was not precisely 
pleasant as she curled herself under the 
bed-clothes and went to sisep. 

The following morning all trace of the 
toothache seemed to have disappeared. 
Mrs. Fairfax was more lively than isual 
at breakfast, and was full of apologies 
Miss Marchmont for having disturbed hé6T 
in the night. ; 

“I feel quite festive,’ she remarked 
gaily. ‘“Can’t wedo something to amuse 
ourselves to-day ?’’ 

‘““What would you like to do?”’ returned 
Miss Marchmont. 

‘“‘Have you been to the Academy ?’’ 

‘*‘Not yet.’’ 

“Well, suppose we 
noon? Not thie morning, 
ters to write. 

Mra, Fairfax wrote her letters, and car 


go there 
for | 


this after- 
have let- 
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ried them to the post herself. Strangely 
enough, Gilberte, the French sewing-giri, 
bed also missives of importance tor the 
post; one was & telegram, written in plain 
Engiish, and it was addressed to Austin 
Thorpe. 

Soon after an early lunch the ladies left 
the house. Gilbertesaw them start. She 
was accordingly much amazed, less than 
an bour later, to come face to face with 
Mra, Fairfax. 

That lady was in the act of leaving Miss 
Marchmont’s bedroom, and in her hand 
she carried a small black bag. When she 
saw Gilberte she looked startled and con- 
fused, and for a moment the two gazed at 
each other in silence. 

Mrs. Fairfax was the first to recover her- 
self. 

‘Misa Marchmont forgot her hand-bag 
with her purse in it,’’ she explained, hur- 
riedly, “#0 I came back to fetch it.”” Then 
she went quickly past Gilberte and into 
her own room. 

“That bag was not Miss Marchmont’s,”’ 
said Gilberte to herself. In a moment her 
resolve was taken. 

Two minutes later there came an excited 
rapping at Mra. Fairfax’s door, which was 
evidently locked, 

‘‘Ma’am ! ma’am! will you please come 
down!’ cried the trembling voice of the 
housemaid. “Cook thinks the kitchen 
chimney’s on fire!” 

‘No, I can’t come; 1’m busy’ was the 
angry response, 

“Oh! ma’am, do come! We're afraid 
the house may catch fire. Cook says I’m 
to run for a policeman if you won’t come. 
We dursn’t see to it ourselves ”’ 

“What folly !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, 
flinging open the door and appearing with 
a very red face. 

She brushed past the girl and ran down- 
stairs, and it was quite five minutes before 
she regained her own room. 

“A pack of idiots !’’ she mentally ejacu- 
lated. “Nothing in the world the matter. 
Fancy losing such a chance for nonsense 
ofthat kind. Ah! mercifully nothing has 
happened—all is safe, Now to be off with 
as little delay as possible. EKach moment 
is precious,”’ 

She cautiously drew from under the 
hangings of the bed the bag which she had 
flung there when the housemaid’s knock 
first startled her. Then catching up her 
parasol, and firmly clutcbing the bag in 
her hand, she ran swiftly down the stairs 
and out of the house, 

o * * ” 2 * 

Two or three hours later on that same 
afternoon Miss Marchmont returned to her 
house in Kensington Square. She was 
alone, and showed considerable agitation. 

“Mr. Thorpe is waiting to see you, 
ma’am,’’ said the servant who opened the 
door, 

“Has Mrs, Fairfax returned ?’’ 

“No, ma’am.’’ 

‘Most extraordinary !’’ ejaculated the 
little lady. “Ob, Austin, is that you? 
Such an annoying thing has happened.”’ 

‘*W hat is that?” 

“Mrs. Fairfax and I want this afternoon 
to the Academy. The rooms were very 
crowded, and the moment we got well in- 
side we managed to lose sight of each other. 
1 waited and hunted about in al! the rooms 
and couldn’t find a trace of Mrs. Fairfax. 
Finally I came away, thinking she might 
have returned; but Martin says she is not 
yet back. I daresay she is still there,,ook- 
ing tor me, Too provoking, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, it’s vexatious; but I’m not sorry 
she’s out of the way. I came on purpose 
this afternoon to have a little talk with you 
about her,” 

Miss Marchmont gave Austin a quick 
glance, like a frightened sparrow. 

“That list of references you showed me 
the otber day,”’ he continued, ‘I took away 
by mistake, and finding it afterwards in 
my pocket, | determined to make a few in. 
vestigations. Aunt Lucilla, of all the 
names and addresses on that piece of 
paper, only two were genuine, and in 
these cases the people barely knew Mrs. 
Fairfax. The other addresses were simply. 
bogus ones, or lodging-houses where the 
people named had only stayed for a iew 
days,”’ 

“Austin Thorpe, do you know what you 
are Saying ?’’ exclaimed Miss Marchmont, 
gazing at him in horror. 

‘Perfectly well,” he replied calmly. 
“And more than that—listen. In the course 
Of my inquiries 1 found that this Mrs. 
Fatrfax is a well-known character. She be- 
‘ODgs to a regular gang of swindlers. One 
of her fevorite tricks is to stay ata fashion 
able hotel, or and sud- 


lénly to 
Hill 


boarding-house, 
disappear without paying her 
In addition she never objects t 
Up any valuable little trifies sbe can find 
*y the way.”’ 
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“Great heavens, what an excape I’ve 
bad!" cried Miss Marchmont. “Only last 
week I showed that wicked woman all my 
jewels and their secret hiding place.” 

“Aunt Lucilla, you never did!" 

‘Yes, I did—I did! Ob, what a fool I’ve 
been. Austin, do you think she will ever 
come back ?"’ 

“That 1 can’t say—probably not. 
you quite sure she bas stolen 
frow you already ?”’ 

“Oh, no; she could not get to my jewels 
—I always keep the key on my watch- 
chain, and that never leaves me day or 
night.” Miss Marchmont drew out her 
watch, and gave acry of alarm. ‘Merciful 
goodness, the key is gone!’’ 

She sprang up and burried to her room, 
followed by Austin. 

“That toothache last night! Of course, 
see it all—a device to get me out of the 
room. My watch was on the drossing- 
table. She must have taken the key then; 
I told ber I kept it on my watch-chain.”’ 

“Have you any other way of opening the 
cupboard ?”’ 

“Yes, | have a duplicate key.’ She 
went to her writing desk, and fumbled 
among its contents with trembling tingers. 
‘‘Here it is, now we shall see.”’ 

She pressed the spring, turned the key, 
and the door swung open. There stood 
the jewel-box and all the leather cases in 
their usual position. 

‘Safe !’’ she cried, with a sigh of relief. 
“Austin, perhaps we have wronged her 
with our suspicions,’’ 

For all bis answer Austin opened one of 
the cases, and held it out to her. It was 
empty. To each in turn be did the same, 
They were allempty. The worthless cases 
were there, but their precious contents had 
been rifled. 

“Gone—all gone!’’ she said in a tone of 


Are 
nothing 


despair. Her jowels were as dear to ber 
as children. ‘‘Notone left! Oh, the vil- 
lain! Whata fooi l’ve been,”’ 


She sank on a chair in an attitude of cde- 
jection. 

‘*But when can she bave done it?” she 
cried. “She has never been alone in my 
room that I know of, except for three 
minutes last night. She may have stolen 
the key then, but she had certainly no 
time to get the jewels.”’ 

‘Pardon, madam,”’ said a voice, and the 
young French girl stood before them. 
“This afternoon, an hour after you left, I 
met Mrs. Fairfax coming out of your room, 
She said you had sent her back to fetch 


| your hand bag.”’ 


| hearted. 


“*] never did 80.” 

“Ji was all a trick, of course,” said Aus- 
tin—“an excuse to get into your room. 
But, Aunt Lucilla, don’t be so broken- 
Perhaps your jewels will turn 
up again, sate and sound after all.” 

“They never wili—and it’s all iny own 
fauit,’’ 

‘What reward will you offer?” 

“Anything you like. But it will all be 
useless.’’ 

“If I get back your jewels for you, will 
you withdraw your opposition to my mar- 
riage with Colinette?” 

‘A safe promise —yes,” 

“Mind, I sheli keep you to your word. 
Know, then, that at this inomeént | can lay 
my hands on the person who possesses 
your jewels, ’ 

“Austin 1’ 

“There she stands before you.”’ 

“Gilberte !”’ 

Miss Marecbinont fixed her gaze incredu- 
lously on the young girl, who returned it 
with some 6m barrassinent, 

“You stole my jewels?” 

“Yes, madam, it is true,’ 
with downcast 6yeés. 

OW bat made you doa wicked thing like 
that ?’’ 

“A very good reason, Aunt Lucilla,’ in 
ter posed Austin—to save them from the 


’ 


said (rilberte, 


clutches of Mra. Fairfax. (iilberte tell 
how it bappened.”’ 
“This was how it was,’’ said (rilberte, 


who suddenly lost her French accent and 
spoke in excellent English. ‘Last night 
] suspected some mischief was brewing, 
but 1 did not know what. ! resolved to 
keep a very good watch over Mrs. Fairfax, 
and when! met her coming out of your 
room this afternoon J guessed something 
had happened. The servants raised an 
alarm of fire on purpose to draw Mrs, Fair 
fax out of herroom. Whenshe was down- 
stairs I rushed in, found the bag underthe 


bed, opened it and took out the jewels. 
That is all the st ry. Now come and see 
the jewels.” 

“Po you think she discovere - ao 
pefore she eft the he 40? 

: ehe wentlaway ins 4 
ok sbe had ' a fon ion 

Dag 

‘In any case she is not ke to trouble 
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you again, Aunt Lucilla,’ aaid Ausiin, 
“But now, remember your promise,” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of time for that,’ 
she replied. “Kut now, my dear, what re 
ward can I give you?” turning to Gilberte, 
“It is entirely owing to your care and 
quick wits that | have been saved this seri 
ous loss.”’ 

“Aunt Lucilla, you can reward her by be- 
ing friends with her,” said Austin. ‘This 
is your new niece, Gilberte is the other 
name of Colinette, NSbe came here at my 
request to watch over your interests. 
Nothing but her love for me would have 
induced her to carry out such a scheme, 
and you must heip me to make up to ber 
for the very disagresabie part she bas bad 
to play.” 


i << <a 


DANCING HORSES OF SYBARIS, 





In the June St. Nicholas, James Haid- 
win tells of the decline ui the Greck colony 
of Sybaris, after the inhiebitanis had given 
themselves up wholly to pleasure, Of the 
battle in which they were finally con- 
quered, Mr, Baldwin writes; 

When a &py reported to the Crotoniates 
that he had seen all the borses in Sybari« 
dancing to the music of @ pipe, the Croton 
general saw his opportunity at ones, He 
sent into the Sybarite territorios a larg 
company of shepherds and fifers arused 
with nothing but flutes and shephe ds 
pipes, while a little way behind them 
marched the rank and file of the Crotoni 
atearmy. When the Sybarites heard tha 
the enemy's ftorcesa were they 
marshalled their cavalry —the finest in the 
world at that time—and sallied forth to 
meet them, 

They thought it would be fine sport to 
send the Crotoniates scampering back 
acros# the fields into their own country; 
and halfof Sybaris went out to see the 
fun, When an odd sight it must have 
been—a thousand fancifully dreseed horse 
men, splendidly mounted, riding out to 
meet an array Of unarmed shepherds and 
a handful of ragged foot soldiers! 

The Sy barite ladies wave their bandker- 
chiefs and cheer their champions to the 
charge. The horsemen sit proudly in 
their saddles, ready at a word to make the 
grand dash—when, hark! A’ thousand 
pipes bogin to play not “Yankee Doodle” 
nor “Rule Britannia’ but the national air 
of Crotona, whatever that nay have been, 
The order is given to charge; the Sybarites 
shout and drive their their 
horses’ flanks-—-what fine <port ilo is gorny 
to be! Kut tho warsteeds hear nothing, 
care tor nothing, but the muse, They wit 
their slender hoofs in unison with 
spiring strains. 

And now the armed Crotoniates appear 
on the field; but the pipers suill pipe, and 


coming, 


Spurs jito 


the in- 


the horses atil] dance —-ihey caper, curve, 
exaracol6é, pirouette, waltz, trip the light 
fantastic hoof, torgettul of evorythiog but 


the delightful harmony. 

The Sy barite rider 
the victory that they 
trouble to ornament than to 
aelves, Some of them 
their dancing horses by 
footmen —others silp 


have been #O sure of 
have taken more 
aria therm 
ar6é pulled from 
the Crotoniate 
tothe ground and run 
44 fast as their merveless legs wi 
them back te 


The shepherds and filers 


enrry 
the shelter of the city walls, 
otreat slowly 


toward Crotona, still piping merrily, and 
the eprightly horses foliov 


K#tlep with the music 


them keeping 


The dancing horses cross the boundary 
line between the two uniries, they waltz 
across the Crotoniate helds, they carucoie 
gayly through the Crotoniato pates, id 
when the fifers cease their playing the 
streets of Crotona are tull of fine war- 
horses! 

Thus it was that the Sybarites Jost the 
fine cavalry of which they had been Bo 
proud, The complete overthrow of their 
power and the conquest of their etty by 


Cyotoniates followed soon aflerward for 
how, between so idle and 80 Induastriqus a 
community, could it have been otherwise? 
———— © ~~ 

PILGRIMA IN Perit --The 
grimeye to Mecea may well make the aiost 


earnest Muesuinnan hesitate 


riek of «@ pil 


to undertake 


that pious duty. Of the 65.000 pilyrtons 
who have sailed from various Oriental 
parts for this sacred spot during the list 
SIX Years, SOG -2 VO) jaa never returhe 
A tew, it is “thought, InAaVv poss 
their way back by ocher routes lin 
is feared, have teen t r Jered ve 
scoundrels, who wre Lelie al 
regularly by the Jed a GALIOTR, TharkKity 
down pilgrims wt sre né 
4 On, aT a « 

‘ 
eve A i 4 

y @ wayside i ‘ 
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ALUMINUM 
recent 


Horsestors —Among the 
patents is for an alominum 
horseshoe having finely divided particles 
of hard metal embedded in the wearing 
face of the shoe, This formaa very light 
shoe, of considerable durability. 

TRON 


one 


Tonas, A patr of wrought iron 
tongs, or a piece of hoop heated and bent 
until the ends forma cireuitlike the feet of 
tongs, will magnetize a knife-blade laid 
upon Moen and rubbed with another plece 
of atee! The causeis not yeteatistactorily 
exyjlalned 

Bricks of MANY CoL_ons,—By combin- 
ing toany materials it is asserted that 
oricks of all colors can be produced, For 
‘stance, the addition of a small percent- 
age ofiron to the clay gives « beautiful 
mottled brick, The departure will exert 
quite an to fluence on architecture, 

A New ron LeatuHKe.— Artificial 
whalebone is now made trom jeather, 
Whooh, after having been soaked fortwo or 
three days in sulphate of potassium, is 
slowly dried, and subjected frat 
tow high tenperstore, and then to a heavy 
pressure, which makes It bard and elastic, 
Aluioinum-lined cook- 
ere made trom # solid plate of 
pure 


lise 


stretched, 


kV EKLASTING 
hy Ulensils 


atrictly aluroinui inside, superim- 
posed under pressure upon # sheet of steel 
They clatin the advantages of be 
image mtitl, light everlasting. 
Ibis they say, can be used against 


the bare fame without scorebing, 


outstde, 
atrovg, and 
Wale, 
A SUCORSSFUL EF A balloon 
equipped with sell registering instruments 
to neasure the tempersture and pressure 
of the atmosshere at high altitudes was re 
cently let loowe in Bertin, and came down, 


\PRHRIMENT 


with the instruienta in good condition, In 
The instruments ahowed that the 
balloon had reached 


omnia, 
an elevation of 54 87% 
a; the 


below 


feet, over ten ounile thermometer had 
the 


balloom, sent up 


Inllo@d te ol degs, vere loweet 


it could record Snother 


Inter, reached (00 feet above the earth, 
half miles, 


et 


Farm and Warden, 


(iKK MIM Tu 
effect 


or thirteen an la 


experimenting 
of suniight 


to find the 
on Cisease germea it bas 


been discovered that such spores are killed 
by the lioe and violet rays of sunlight in 
afew hours, 


srook, ~While the raising of the stock 
willeortieh our sell and renew its produc- 
miarkel the laroa products 


holfeedaway. While 


tiveness, it will 


better than to ship 


yrain vrowtry is yourly becoming more 
inprofitable, our bope it in stock breed- 
ing 

Cour cnn Cost Where there is no 


prout there is usually lows Do not attempt 
anitnal which 


promise ot returning 


the wintering over of any 


QOoos he 4hh;0Ww good 


“4 |) fittor the food consumech. Possibly 
you have some which you would better 
wivenway than teed 

PAMING © biel It is only as the 
ANIMALS Ayes smattiiity that It read- 

y take nf hirst comes warrnoth 

1 rey rod waste; then growth, Only 
ifter theme wala are supplied can any- 

ny be sper toiay by for fulure use in 
1} biay oy) tat fhe tiatored animal ita 

y wade ready tor the butehers, 

\ j Phe right way to work up trees 
nto tire wood is naw into suitable 
engths, then splittcloar across the length 
in one io and slabil up sbout the thick. 
nesa of the sticks desired. Wood when 
split should be square; a Nat orathree cor- 
nored agck in & Slove if nulsance If left 
piled out fe exposed to the weather, all 

hth bark ¢ should be bark wile up, 
wd tie lop row ouldallhave (he bark on, 

111.4 Coy ho reatiz os (he lap portance 
ot cioaniinoes te handling milk saya that 


Hid aiways be strained through a 


fine wire «trainer and ther through eloth, 
A vie trial of Olh strainer will con- 
weany one that use is linperalively 
r OMeaaAr rjierto have ail impurities 
ré vi j it knes#es of butter cloth 
fastened t thie unoer sideof the wire 
Ur y “a ring Which #lipes over it, 
vory ealislactory 
ES See 
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Concerning Smiles, 


hfe i { i A HUMAT Privire 


ution permits it, evo 
ution should be proud. We who bow 
our beads in the firm and holy belief of 
i (rreat Maker may note that man is the 
only animal that smiles, or that has any 
muscles that will tit bim to do so, or to 
ceoutract his | | and kiss Phis will be 


} 


a little ditheult to the believers ip 
Ioucretius and lis atoms; for he tells us 
plainly that the legs were not made to 
walk, nor the arms and hauds to yrasp, 
but that from the titness of things they 
fell into their respective work 

It will show, however, how system 
tically Darwin has vone to work, when 


we recall that, in his work on ‘*The 


kimotions of Animats,’’ illustrated by 
come oof the most unsueccesstul woodcuts 
any book has been distigured with, he 


has tried to prove that dogs smile, and 


has endeavored either to elevate the! 


brute or lo debase man, by showing that 
the lower animals participate in most 
of those emotions which we have claimed 


‘ 


ne peculiar to man. In some no doubt 
they may do 

Man is an animal in the fullest) sense, 
but he is far above other animals. The 
anile fondness of an old woman may 
fancy that her lap-doyg smiles upon her, 
and that pussy laughs a weleome, but 
even the venius of a Landseer can tor 
ture the expression of his dow subjects 
nto nothing more than a vgrin of a very 
dubious cha racter 

Tosmile uot to laugh--and there 
a world of diflerence between the two 
acts ois the first distinet thing a man 
dock, ‘The assertion that ‘Swe come ery 
ny inte the world’ is true enongh: but 
that wet is the last act of the embryo, 
he spasmodic action which enables it 
to breathe, the astonished declamation 
avainst being born, being hurried by a 
remendous cataclysm intoan unknow! 
When th 


necessary ululation, this singing out, 


stranyve reyvion 
which tilis the lungs and sets them upon 
thei mportant work, is over, the ehild 
secks to sustain itself by food, and to 
educate its eyes, hands and leu: and, 
inaily, when at bas acquired a little 
setrse, it Will Venture upon @ smile, 
Now this smile—not the spasmodic 
ontraction and retraction of certain re- 
hbellious muscles, which the youny master 
of the human machine has not got prop- 
erly into order, but the really intelligent 
bmaloy-saniile sone of the most yvrateful, 
vracelul and pretty things imaginable, 
» truly polite, so helpless, so de- 
fenceless, and yet so venuine Long 


maby an Spe ak or row, he nels 
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sions. But, if any ove smiles at him, 
hix eyes light up, and he begins those 

mple, innocent, sympathetic expres- 

wos which we all understand. If an- 
other baby approaches him, he at once 

aveys to his elder acquaintance that 
one of the inhabitants from Lilliput has 
come within ken, and he and the other 
baby will stare aud watch each other 
very carefully, treating each other with 
-omewhat rare and dubious smiles, as if 
they were not quite sure of the position 
they held. 

When in full health, and in good hu- 
mor. babies smile most when half naked 
aud yoing to bed, They will smile at 
their toes as they try to cram them into 
their mouths, and reward their nurses 
with a perfect shower of smiles before 
hey fall asleep, or sleep falls upon 
them, as gently as a snowflake on an 
autumn rose. 

After all, as a mere matter of con- 
venience and cheerfulness, it is better 
to meet the world with a pleasant look 
than with a frown, and to ‘‘come up 
miling.’’ like the celebrated boxer in 
his leony battle, as long as his battered 
visage would allow him the decoration 
of such an emotion, 

The smilers apd the frowners are 
pretty equally divided, but the smilers 
live the longer and go through life by 
far the more easily. Even the holy 
(seorge Herbert found that ‘‘the world 
is full of jest;’? and indeed some of our 
own follies, our own misfortunes, our 
own cheateries, the way in which we 
have been taken in, and the cunning 
method in which A, ‘‘eased’’ us of that 
spare cash, or ©, drew us into that spec- 
ulation which cost so much money, af- 
ford us capital food for a cautious smile 
when we have surmounted the evil and 
are strong enough to be consoled by hu- 
mor. 

The smile of humor, which marks the 
strony man who has lived his life. And 
itis peculiar to old and partially bald 


men that the smile does seem to mount — 


to the forehead. Such smiles are not 
altogether pleasant ones; they are too 
cunning. 

The best are Chose which pass between 
parent and child, or the members of a 
family who understand each other; or it 
is that sweetest of all—and of all it is 
the slightest—the smile that is ex- 
chanyed between a husband and wife 
who are thoroughly at one with each 
other, and whose every look is full of 
contidence and trust. 

When those four loving eyes meet, 
there will arise, even upon the slightest 
occasion, an almost imperceptible smile, 
( haries amb, hunyry for wifely love, 
but debharred from it by fate, wrote a 
charming essay on what he humorously 
calls the insolent behavior of some 
married couples, in which he complains 
of this secret telegraphy so annoying to 
outsiders: but to those who are priv- 

eyed to share it, it will be a key to 
Milton’s fine challenge in anticipation 
to Darwin, in the assertion that ‘Smiles 
from reason flow, to brute denied and 
are of Love the food,” 

= << <a —a 

Tuar house will be in turmoil where 
there is no toleration of each other's 
If you lay a single stick of wood 
on the grate and apply the fire to it, it 
will go out; put on another stick and 
they will burn; and a half-dozen sticks 
and vou will have a big blaze. 


errors. 


If one 
member of the family gets into a pas- 
sion, and is let alone, he will cool down, 
and may possibly be ashamed, and re- 
pent. But oppose temper to temper; 
piie on all the fuel; draw in others of 
the group, and let one harsh answer be 
tollowed by another, and there will soon 





ea blaze that will enwrap them all 
Tiik man that laughs heartily is a 
without a diploma llis face 
es more good in a sick-room than a 
at rs f 
~ £ 
1.Wwa rar: 
e yra } while 
\ nvo.untarily from the clammy 
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touch of the dyspeptic who speaks in 
the groaning key. Such a one laughs at 
your faults, while you never dream of 
being offended with him; and you never 
know what a pleasant world you live in 
until he points out the sunny streaks on 
ils pathway. -—— 

THERE js no time spent so stupidly as 
that which inconsiderate people pass in a 
morning, between sleeping and waking. 
Ile who is up may be at work, or amus- 
ing bimeelf; he who is asleep is receiv- 
ing the refreshment necessary to fit him 
for acticn; but the hours spent in dozing 
are wasted without either pleasure or 
profit. The earlier and more regular 
you leave your bed, the seldomer you 
will be contined to it. 

Our delight in sunshine, in the deep- 
bladed grass, to-day might be no more 
than the faint perception of weary souls, 
if it were not for the sunshine and the 
grass in the far-off years, which still 
live in us and transform our perception 
into love—those hours which al! one’s 
life lony can be looked back to with lov- 
ing remembrance, which can gild and 
beautify the most sorrowful lives. 





Have the courage to give occasionu- 
ally that which you can ill afford to 
spare. Giving what you do not want 
nor value neither brings nor deserves 


thanks in return; who is grateful for a | 
drink of water from another’s overflow- | 


ing well, however delicious the draught? 


Have the courage to wear your old gar- | 
| cnme originally trem seuth America, and is 


ments ti!l you can pay tor new ones, 


Iv is not for ourselves alone we live 
and aspire, but by our sympathy we 
carry others withus. For this, ;erhaps, 
is the highest form of influence; not one 
man doing good to another, but one 


holding the hand of his brother, saying: | 


I.et us aspire together toward that which 
is just and pure and true. 

A MAN may conceal bis name, his age, 
the circumstances of his life, but not his 
character, That is his moral atmo 
sphere, and as inseparable from him as 


the fragrance of the rose from the rose | 


itself. In the glance of the eye, in the 
tones of the voice, in mien and gesture, 
character discloses itself. 





No man ever reflected upon himself 
with regret for having done his duty to 
(;od or man; no man ever broke his 
sleep, or was haunted with the fears of 
Divine vengeance, for having lived so- 
berly, or righteously, or godly, in this 
present world. 





I) friendship, I suppose you mean 
the greatest love, and the greatest use- 
fulness, and the noblest suffering, and 


the severest truth, and the greatest | 


union of minds, of which brave men 
and brave women are capable. 


No man or woman, by the humblest | 


thought, can really be strong, gentle, 
pure and good without the world being 
better for it: without somebody being 


helped and comforted by the very exist- | 


ence of that goodness. 





Virtue should be considered as a 
part of taste: and we should as much 
avoid deceit, or sinister meanings in dis- 
course, as we would platitudes, bad lan- 
yuage, or false grammar. 

WE are too fond of our will, We 
want to be duing what we fancy mighty 
things; but the great point is todo small 
things when called to them ina right 
spirit. — | 

MoprEsty in a woman is a certain 
agreeable fear of all she enters upon; in 
men it is composed of a right judgment 
of what is proper for them to attempt, 

A CROTCHETY wan dives into the 


we # truth enly to croak with the 


sa ca e, Wwe weave a thread 


of itevery day, and at last we cannot 
break it. 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS 





Penske.—The patron saint of boys is St. 
Nicholas, for whom the Detch name is Sants 
Kiaus. It ts recorded of him that be restored 
to life some childen who were murdered by an 
innkeeper of Myra and pickled in «a pork-tub 


Siciy.—It is said that only cheap boots 
crack, the reason being (we are informed jthat 
the inner sole is made up of pieces which rub 
together. The only cure is to get a good shce 
maker to take the Sdle off, or else to purchase 
a better class of foot gear. The last rectpe for 
their cure was to stand the soles only in par 
afftine-oll for a night cr =a, and this would take 
the creak out. 


E.L.La.—A widow on bersecond marriage 
can have nothing to do with her first. That is 
for evera thing of the past. The first wed- 
ding-ring therefore, being the mere symbol! of 
the first marriage, must be abondoned alto. 
gether, and certainty should never by worn, 
although we see that modern novelists speak 
ofthe two rings being worn one above the 
other. Such a preetice is in very bad taste. 

ViIvVIENNE.—Weafers are simply wafers, 
and nothing else. They ased to be employed 
for fastening letters and envelopes in lieu of 
sexling Wax, and were made of either colored 
paste and stamped, or of colored gum, and are 
used still to secure paper designs in any de 
sired position. ©f course you should not 
“scrape them of, but ase a soft <ponge and 
tepid water to remove them 

F. A. BiaLin.— The water should not be 
very trequentiy changed in the gold-fish globe 
Finely crumbled bread, the yolks of eggs dried 
and reduced to powder, ties, etc. are suitable 
for them; but some people give only powdered 
biscuits. We think that, unless the water be 
very clonded, ones a week would be sufficient 
ly often tochange it. You should procure a 
svypbon for the purpose at the place where 
such fish are sold 

RKADER.—The pineappie, of the order 
ot Bromeliace aw, ts generally a stemless peren- 
nial, sometimes shrubby aud many of them 
purasitical. Itisa mative of the tropics and 


now cultivated in the West Indtes. The fruit 
does not grow sing!y but in clusters or groups 
of many, forming. as Mt were, a single fruit 
They do not “grow in the ‘ground’ like tur 
nips.’ Pay a little more attention to you! 
spelling 


WisHty.. —-Always, when addressing a 
Indy say “mast.” whether married or single 
Marriage has nothing te do with the title, nor 
has youth, provided the young lady be out of 
the school-room and “in society,” which she 
would be ateighteen. You would not say “yes, 
Mr.’ to any gentleman, married or single; nor 
“yes, Mrs.” to a lady: “sir” and “ma'am” 
the only modes of address, at least to sacl 
ot the upper cireles of society. Shop attend- 
unts suv “madam” instead of “ma'am” and 
juite correctly: but it ts to married and single 
alike. You are very wise in wishing to speak 
and behave correctly 

WaHerron.—The custom of wearing 
black patches to make the skin seem fairer 
came from the habit of applying, in the six 
teenth century, pieces of black velvet or other 
dark stui? to the temples for the headache. A 
fashionable cjuette dixcovered that these 
were becoming, and bronght them Into use in 
France, Whence the custom spread elsewhere 
They were worn not oniy by women, but by 
exquisites and the clergy though their use wus 
not generally among men. They were called 
mouches, and were made round, square, oval, 
and in the shape of stars, hearts ,crescents,an! 
animals of all sorts 


Scanvpo.—The measurement of billy 
ground seems to have received but little xt 
tention by writers on land surveying, and the 
little they have said on the subject has been 
neither mathematically true nor of any prac 
tical value We think, however, that there 
should be no uestion that the superficial area 
should be measured, and not the horizontal, 
u* is usually done by ordinary land-surveyor 
in all scientific surveys the inclined plane o: 
convex surface of hills, as the case may be, ‘+ 
always measured. The extra trouble in meu- 
uring and plauning billy ground seems to | 
the material objection against measuring the 
real surface; but this sheald weigh buat little 
with the integrity of the measurer. 

R. M.—You wish to know ‘whether 
there is such a thing as genius,” many of you 
friends holding « negative opinion Of course 
there is: the existence of the word proves it 
Thus, Watts, the inventor of the steam-engine 
Was taken up with investigating and exper! 
menting when a mere boy: and a chemist we 
know was actually a fairly knowing little 
chemist at ten years of age. These boys (i! 
not take to athletic «ports, or reading, ©! 
music. Pope wrote poetry when ten, an! 
Johnson moralized at twelve. So, if we take 
the good old Pauline explanation of “genius, 
as having “gifts ditl+ring one from anothe! 
we inust allow its existence 


Lissis.—Of coursa, a girl cannot be to 
careful in her dealings with a young man, ¢* 
pecially if she bas ne friends at hand to co! 
sult; but as far as we can understand vour let 
ter, he seems to be acting etraight forwart ! 
enougt 


It would, however, be advisabi« ¢ 


let him understand that vou wish the marriax: 


to take place at once, or there must be an ¢ 
to the engrge ment “ix years ts quite 
enoug , q ¢ at 
ve . - 
a ~ t « t 

) six Ven CCARER ant 

S . ‘ 

l mn theref - ford t« wait ‘ ittl 
you Dave any real reason to s ae that 
merely saying about with you, you should 


' break off the connection without delay 





CLOVE CARNATIONS. 


Ii perial blooms of bicod- red hae, 
fragrant as spice breeze of the West: 
tit flowers to crown proud Queen July— 

lo rest upon her haogity Ureast! 


lich, living Jewels ye, sweet blooms— 
tiower rubies, ruddier than the gem 
that fashes sparks of crimson fire 


Krom outa monarchs diaden: 
~~ 


| li twine ye with a jasmine spray, 

Pure os the breast Of snow- white dove, 
And, adding one blush tinted rose, 

send the sweet bouquet to my love 


“E:° With Variations. 





BY 8S. U. We 


My governess, Miss Macpherson, ad- 
vises me to keep ajournal. She says it 
may be an assistance io memory and sel! 
training: and Miss Emily added. “To self. 
reuunciation also, Miss Earnclitle.’’ Miss 
Macpherson shook her head very gravely, 
though she said nothing while | was pre 
sent; all the girls know that Miss Emily's 
High Church tendencies find no tavor with 
our lady principal. 
| have never kept a jonrnal, so I am ata 
loss how to begin. Perhaps, when I have 
written a few pages, I shall improve. At 
tirst | shall never be able to 


4 the old Schooi-room, April 3d, Ik—. 


stand foreb, and with a bold spirit relat« 
the thoughts and incidents of my daily 
life. Tomorrow 1 bid adieu to schoo.- 
days, and say farewell to gill the faces | 
have known 80 long. I wonder what my 
new life bas in store for me. 

Shall 1 ever be so quietly happy any 
where else? Never mind—!I won’t senti- 
meutaliz9 Over my school girl affections; | 
should only get laughed at, for nobody 
puts much faith in them. | wonder if | 
am pretty? I will go to the glass, and try 
to imagine I sm somebody else looking at 
myself, Ii we only had the “gittie’’ Burns 
sighs for, and could 

See oursels as ithers see us, 
perbaps it would make us very miserable; 
it is such a comfort for ugly people not to 
be aware of the fact. 
* - * * * * 

I have just returned from the looking: 
lass, and am very little wiser than I was 
before, I don’t think lam handsome. My 
eyes are dark and bright, my complexion 
is clear, but my mouth is large. Then my 
hair would spoil the prettiest face in Chris- 
tendom—it is neither red nor brown, 
whilst no amount of brushing will make 
it lie smoothly. 

I know lam not ciever. I can play a 
little, and sing a little—“‘A correct but not 
brilliant preformer,’’ Herr Fugue would 
say. My French might pass muster in a 
crowd; my German—Fraui-in’s look of 
compassionate misery is a sufliciant an 
swer, even if the bad marks at the end of 
Iny exercises did not stand as moniments 
of my stupidity. I bave had lessons in 
drawing, too, which have developed a ta 
lent for caricaturing objects which I had 
no idea | possessed. I have been through 
the “ologies’’; but I feara strict examina 
lion in any of them would find me very 
deticient. Ob, dear! How shail 1 manage 
in the worid without beauty or learning? 

Deerwood is to be my home till my fa- 

ther returns from India. Uncleand aunt 
Karncliffe live there. They have two 
children, who are like a brother and sister 
to me. | love them dearly, Percy is 
twenty-four, Beatrice nineteen—two years 
oiderthan lam, Sheis very lovely, with 
tair, sunny hair, and biue eyes, while her 
nouth is just periection. Percy is too 
“pretty” for a man—I mean he is not the 
kind of man I admire, I jike men to look 
strong and firm. Percy says be shall ex- 
pect his wife to take a great deal of care of 
him. That, I think, ‘s a mistake of bis— 
Le will put the burden on the wrong shoul- 
fers. IT am very giad Miss Macpherson 
has not come in while I have been writing 
thix, and asked to see it, es she does our 
otters, She would call it sad waste of 
time, and no help to “self training.” 

Deerwood, Apri! 5th.—I arrived at Lin- 

it without accident or adventure. Trav- 
fling is so very matter-of-fact now that it 
seems difficult to distil much romance oul 

tit. Jfour ancestors could bave looked 
rward to the time when a hundred ar 


Ou 


} 


*ixty miles would be put a morning s 
rney, they would have called ita . 
temas gofrtrr 
he station |! 
arriage, wa c 
A Au ashe care f wa 
ueet me i thought I bad nes Ber he 
elve 


100K 80 pretty. She wore a Liace 


THE SATURDAY 


dress, and it set off her fair complexion 
admirably. 

“Here you are, dear little minnikin !"’ 
she said, giving mea great squeeze and a 
kiss on either cheek. ‘But you are as pale 
asaxhost! I'm delighted you have ob- 
tained your emancipstion in time. You 
make me quite ashamed of wy substantial 
proportions, mite,’’ 

“Five feet five—a huge mite!’ I re 
joined, laughing. ‘“Trixy, you must fird 
4 néew name for me." 

“That is what 1 intend to do,” she sald, 
nodding her bead sagely. ‘It is so incon- 
venient to have two Miss Karncliffes in 
one establishment; indeed, to tell you the 
truth, | hope the name has arrived by this 
train,.’’ 

“How ridienlous, Trixy!” | excialmed; 
then, ‘Why, there is Percy!” 

‘O! course there he is; but you are not 
expected to see him. He has cometo meet 
his friend Mr. Seaton.” 


“There is a gentleman with bim,”’ J aaid. | 


‘*Yes, yes; but don’t look at him. Come 
wiih me—Jobn wil! attend to your luggage. 
Come, Nellie.” 

Nothing loath--for I was very tired—I 
followed Beatrice out of the station to the 
carriage. Percy was there before us. 

“Go away, Percy!’ said she, excitedly, 
a8 we took our seats, “I told you not to 
come pear us, Now we shall bave that 
dnke man keeping us ever so long in the 
wind!’ 

Percy laughed, and begged her not to 
scold him for doing his duty to two lonely 
ladies; and then, spreading the rug over 
our dresses, he raised his hat and departed 
to join his friend, who stood waiting atthe 
station door, 

“There,” said Beatrice, 
has spoiled everything !”’ 

l asked her what she meant, but she was 
80 busy with the reins that she did not 
bear m6, and in another minute we were 
rolling along the open country road at a 
pace that prevented much conversation. 
The ball door flew open as Beatrice reined 
up her ponies before it, and aunt Mary 
stood waiting to receive me, 

‘Welcome home, my other daughter!’ 
she said, kissing me warmly. ‘We will 
do all we can to make it a happy one to 
you,”’ 

“It always has been the happiest of 
homes to me, aunt Mary,’’ I replied, re- 
turning her caresses, 

After waking various inquiries respect. 
ing my journey, we were ordered upstairs, 

“Nellie is tired, no doubt,’ said my 
aunt; ‘so Jenner shall bring her some tea, 
Beatrice, and then she can belp her to 
dress for dinner.’’ 

“Very well, mamma,’’ and Beatrice 
seized me round the waist, and danced me 
away. “You will not know minnikin 
when I bring her down presently,’’ she 
added, looking over her shoulder—'‘she is 
bent upon conquest,”’ 

‘‘Remember!’’ warned aunt Mary, hold- 
ing up her finger. 

Beatrice laughed lightly. 

“What are you plotting now ?’’ 1 asked. 

“Plotting! Netlie, | am shocked at you. 
But— 

‘lark! Lhear the sound of couches 
The hour of attack approaches! 


pettishly, ‘he 


and, turning me suddenly round, my cou 
sin hurried me again, 

It did not take us long to don dressing 
gown and slippers, and then we sat down 
for a cozy chat by the fire. 

“Now we will have a good warm,” said 
Beatrice, plying the poker vigorously; 
“for, though it is April, Jim as coid as 
Does not your conscience re 


16 2? 


eharity. 
proach you, ti 
oOWith what?” I queried, 

“With what! Why, keeping me wait- 
ing in the w ind while you took stock of 
our ducal visitor!’ 

“A most unjost accusation, Trixy; I 
shall not waste breath to refute it Tell 
me who are coming this aster.” 

“The Marchmoopts, ‘Traceys, and \ er- 
nons, a8 usual: then there are mamma's 
ex, and Percy has invited some 
frends of his own-——-80 We shail have quite 
At present Martinaduké Sea. 


special croul 


a houseti! 
ton is the only arrival.” 

OWho is he?” he asked. 

“Thereby hangs 4 tale,’’ answered my 
cousin, with a fuony little grimace, "You 
remember, when Percy yachting 
with the Vernon boys, they were nearly 


went 


neet in as all somewhere, Well, this 
ar Seaton was with them, and he played 
© he <aved the ship, and rescued Percy 
ma watery grave Percy got washed 

. eve he isalwaysclumsay 
enture, Mr. Sea 

grat tude 

be nursed into 

on Maura, of course, is delighted 


tthe prospect of devoting herself to the 


EVENING POST. 


preserver of her boy; and | intend him to 
fall in love with one of us, if he t# nice, for 
Percy says he has heaps of money. Ke 
member, Nellie, you are to do your very 
beat to captivate bim ”’ 

“Suppose I don’t like him, dear ?'’ 

“Oh, you will. Percy says he is band 
some and rich—what more can you want? 
If you won't try your arta, why, | must; 
1 have 80 made up my mind fora wedding 
in the summer.”’ 

“Whore?” asked a voice at the door; and 
then aunt Mary came in and scolded us 
for not getting ready for dinner. 

“Why, we have only just begun to 
talk !” exclaimed Beatrice. “1 had qnite 
forgotten 80 commonplace a thing as din 


| ner, Is our new guest worth dressing for, 


mamma? Is he handsome?” 

“*T will leave you to judge for yourself, 
my dear; but make haste—you have very 
little time;’”’ and then aunt Mary went 
away again, and left us to dress. 

‘Now what shall we wear ?'’ asked Bext- 
rice, “We muat pot forget to take first 
impressio.s into consideration.” 

After a short inspection of materials, we 
fixed upon whi 6, and made ourettry into 
the drawing-room—“like a pair of vestal 
virgins,’’ Beatrice whispered. 

& * * . * . 

lam not at all sure that I shall like this 
Mr. Seaton; he is searceiy handsome, and 
there is « ‘stand-offishness’ about him that 
mighty pass more easily for pride than 
dignity. His features are good, and not 
wanting in character; the mouth is broad 
and rather thin, the chin square. | think 
his eyes are brown, like his hair, which is 
crispand curly. He was very quiet all the 
evening, but he is evidently out of health, 
80 would not appear to the beat advan- 
tage. 

Tasked Trixy this morning what she 
thought of him; she put on a very demure 
look, and made me a stately curtsey. 

‘There!’ she cried, with a merry laugh, 
‘We are always expected to render hom 
age to royalty.’’ 

“You think him #0 cool ?” 

‘He is ice itself!’ she answered. 

“There is plenty of tire under the ice,” 
I said. “1 should not care to offend him.”’ 

“My dearest minnikin, | grieved last 
night to see you waste your sweet chatter 
on that block of indifference; but, if you 
are bent on conquest, I'll wish you alt 
success. Atthbe same time | don’t think 
there is the ghost of a chance for you;” 
and with a wave of her hand she waltzed 
away. 

I think cousin Percy ix improved; there 
is a healthy brown hue in his face that 
makes it look more manly; there is more 
energy too in all he does, as if he did it 
with a purpose. | can see he does not like 
to hear Beatrice make such fun of his 
friend. I have takon it into ny wise head 
that he would like Mr. Seaton to marry 
Beatrice; she is pretty and good, she de 
ser Ves— 

* * * 7 7 * 

Variation the First.—I, Beatrice Karn- 
cliffe, have just discovered tiny siy cousin 
Eleanor imimortalizing the family sayings 
and doings ina journal. Now | don't in 
tend her to have all the houors of author 
ship to herself; 1 beg therefore to add # 
variation to her “I,” and corrections to her 
blunders, 

1 will not interfere with her introduction 
—thank goodness Miss Macpherson and 
myself have long been strangers in this 
‘yale of bothera!’’—but |] will date iny 
entry from the Linport station. It was 
there | met my charming cousin, and 
should have driven ber off at ones; but, 
also! like another enchanted princess, she 
was attracted by a Prince Charming, in 
the shape of the “dark Hercules” that is 
her special admiration--though, by the 
way, | see she is not certain that Mr. Sea 
ton does meet herentira approbation. And 
fancy, after that doubtful remark, pairing 
him off with me! No, Nellie, you may 
keep him yourself, 

And now, having given notice of my in 
tention to be the presiding deity of my 
cousin’s first literary effort, | will return 
the pen to her fair hand; and, bowing, re 
tire. 

* o * . , . 

April lith. 
write in my journal since last Wednesday, 
when Trixy discovered me, and added ter 
J must be more cautious in 


| bave not had «# moment to 


absurd note. 


future, as | may want to write dow: 


thoughts I should not like even ‘Trix te 
share in 

It in such a lovely mor ng he wilt 
has @xhausted iteell during ther ht, and 
the heavy raln-i in Ww a 
threateningly in the sky Guring the ‘ 
few days bave 4 lisap pear thes a“ 


ng giorilously 
Spring is quite come at last; the birds are 


full possession, and is shin 


Y 


singing merrily as they flit from bough to 
bough of the beech trees in the avenue, 
and in the air there isa perfume that be- 
trays the presence of violeta, 

We have such a housefual! First there 
are Katie and Felice Marchmont, two 
small dark-haired, dark eyed giris, with 
rosy complexions, full of life and spirit. 
Then there is Maud Vernon, tell and atate- 
ly, with perfectiy formed features, utterly 
devoid of expression and indicative of 
wantof heart, I always think of a china 
image whenever | look at her. Auntie 
will never allow that Maud is heartless; 
she says we don't underatand her, and 
calls the coldness we complain of repose 
of manner. Kut, of all the girla, Gertrude 
Harcourt is my favorite, she is so pretty 
and gentle, always ready to help others or 
smooth away a difliculty; ber pale sweet 
face beams with an inner light that never 
seems to waver. Sometimes | think she 
in too good for earth, 

| hope Beatrice will not see this 1 know 
she would laugh at my nonsense, Cer- 
trude is not a favorite of hers. Now for 
the gentleman. Herbert and Tom March- 
mont are prototypes of thelr sisters as to 
person, with # trifle leas of brains and 
double the amount of self concelt; the 
Vernon boys, George and Graham, are 
handsome groat fellows, given up wholly 
to athletics, Captain Grey is a nonentity 
and alinost a stranger, with a fatiguing 
drawl and av intimate acquaintance with 
dogs avd horses. Then there are some 
elderly people, friends of aunt Mary's, 
Beyond these there is only Mr. Seaton, 

[like bim much better than | 6x pected. 
We bad quite a long chat together last 
evening about books I had read and 
strange lands he had visited; he has been 
a great wanderer, 80 his conversation is 
very entertaining. Beatrice does not get 
ov at all with him, she thinks him #o «tiff; 
| do not find him «#0, and I know aunt 
Mary likes him very much. 

The whole party are gone for a walk, 
but | have remained at home to write ny 
Indian budget and scribble « little in my 
journal—it is so difficult to find a quiet 
hour amid all the gaiety and bustle, Last 
evening we got up some tableaux, and for 
a change took all our scenes from Charles 
Dicken’s books, The amall back drawing- 
room made a capital stage, and, being al- 
ready curtained off from the iarger room, 
required little preparation. 

The first picture was from The Cricket 
on the Hearth, where Dot undecelvesa the 
blind girl, | was cast for Dot, and Cer- 
trude Harcourt for Bertha, Marmaduke 
Neaton taking the part of Caleb. Then we 
had Percy as David Copperfield, with Boat. 
rice as Agnes, standing before bim, her sad 
face and uplif ed bands telling more elo 
quently than words of Dora’s death, 

Pearcy that something a little 
more lively should follow, we fixed on 
Ruth Pineh making the beefsteak pud- 
ding, finishing up with the betrothal of 
Little Eon'ly to Ham Veggotty, Beatrice do- 
ing the “lone lorn"”’ Mra. Guimidge with 
but donbtful success. When the curtain 
had fallen on the last of the tableaux, some 
one proposed dancing as «a nice finish to 
the evening; and, the proposal meeting 
with no opposition from aunt Mary, the 
gentiomen speedily cleared a apace of 
chairs and tables, and) we began. 

Only hve minutes more, and then I muat 
dross for my drive with aunt Mary. I 
bave not written anything that I meant to 
write, life is #0 new and strange to methat 
J cannot collect my ideas clearly. IT think 
it will be better If | waita little while till 
J yot more used to it. IT wonder what I 
have done to offend Percy; he has avoided 
mo lately, and scarcely answers when | 
speak to him. Sometimes, when | am 
talking to Mr. Seaton, | catch his eyes 
Hxed on me so eternly, Does he think that 
lam tiring? No -he cannot. Our talk 
Perhaps he 
fancies Beatrice nay oot at least-——oh, I 
don't Know whatitis! — bad better not 
have any more pice talks with Mr, Seaton. 


Had I better conanit Trixy or aunt Mary? 
, + 


voting 


isn always 50 Quiet and sober, 


. . > . 
Variation the Seeond. -[ should think 
you did expect to be quizzed, mite, after 
such aA rhapwody about Gertrude Harcourt; 


ahe will live and torive for many @ day, 


and, though she won’t tind old Squire 
herman’s toors patined with bright 
gold "shew his pockets which, to my 
mind, nuch more to the purpose A“ 
y have a we feweribed the March 
nont boys in ne@ediows for me to add 
nany words “ ontent myself by say 
¥ y whaleve acl ration 
a oT 
ary 
” ‘ A “n Ww a ~ 
ler 1 at |\oas “ ,ve8 a wonue 


“4 
4 
wig 


— , 
cs \ Sue See ence 
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it i bad not beard love waa very pertina 
clous Don't | know, Nellie, youaly child, 
why you would not accompany uaon our 
yn this morning? It wasso much 
aking a quiet drive with mam 
t, especially ae the Duke 


om poarch tie 
}’ onasanter t 
ma, wae it no 
drove? What absurd notions have you 
taken inte your bead about lerey ? He is 
shocked of course, as we all aré, at your 
tut you need 
You are weol- 


eonduct with bis friend. 
not think | mind it, mite, 
eome to your bargain, I did hope he 
would have been nice, and then JT should 
yave um nded, indeed, | bad planned it ail. 
Now, mite, don't do anything foolish—be 
sure you don't! 
. . . . . 

May-day. Ob, Keatrice, where sball | 
hide my book away from you? What a 
tease we is, my naughty cousin! = It will 
never do to trust my journal with any 
secret, if | cannot keep it quite to myself, 
| moet make her promise not to touch it 
again 

I hope Perey does not really think T am 
flirting with Mr Seaton Lam sure T am 
not. Something is wrong—I only wish I 
knew what. | asked Mr. Seaton tf be knew 
wiat was the matter with Perey. He 
ooke@! atime very earnestly fos a minute, 
and then, with « comlesal simile and odd 
ittle flash of the eyes, said, “Yeu, | can 
ween 

‘In itanything bad 7'' I asked, 

‘*]t bs pores hile,’ he answered 

“De you think | bave offended him?” I 
foolishly persisted, Do you think he is 
angry with me? 

Hisveply wade my face flush crimson, 

eOWhoeould be angry with you, dear 
eat? And, #0 saying, be dropped the 
rose he bad been holding into ry lap, and 
lett the ror, 

When | raised iny bead he was gone, 
and Vercy stood iu the doorway. | called 
to hie, but he turned away wilhout spenk- 
nih Beatrice only imughs when - tell 
her, and saya l have too fertile an liuiagina- 


tion 
- - * . . a 


1 am frightened at mysell |} have a 
secret Lfound it out yesterday. IT love 
Marmaduke Seaton! Nobody knows but 
myself Sometimes LL wish | did not 
wither, Ob, l was so bappy before! It was 
xo plensant to witand talk with him ! Now 
| tromble whenever he a) proaches me, 
and J am filled with shame and fear. lie 
called me “dearest,” but it may have been 
ouly @ tistake he went away directly. 

Last pight we walked for an hour under 
the limes and beeches in the avenue, 
watching the moon rise over City Hill, 
Nooding Deer Hollow with a bright sil- 
very radiances that made the trees look 
weird and ghostly In some bushes near 
a nightingale sat singing, and down inthe 
Hollow, among the dark fire, the owls 
The wind was 
very still not a leaf stirred, except when 


were hooting distally. 


aA xQquIrre! jumped up from the long grass 
aLOUrapprosen, and searmmporéed up a tree, 
rustiing (he leaves with his bushy tail, and 
ullering Sharp little cries of 
Feijjponed alarioa, 
wnifncantly Merce 
Onee | saw a shadow come stealing out 
from under the trees, and pause on the 
edge of the mere; then it plunged into the 
shining waters, disturbing thesmooth sur- 
lace, and leaving a trail of eddying ripples 
beestiinnad it 
“Whatieit?’ | asked, half frightened. 
“Only a deer crossing the lake to rejoin 


his companions, said Mr, Seaton, 


“No doubt Eleanor bad begun to weave 
a wonderful tragedy out of 1t,"' said Beat 
riot, jauUglhing merrily, 

“thd you think it was some despairing 


Swaith, dying for 
Phillida? Or did you tumayine it was the 
Khost ofthe Lady Anne whom theservants 


love of some taunting 


Inwist wtil) Wanders by the jake?" 

exclaimed Mr. Sea 
ton, gaily, before | could speak. ‘Karn 
clifle, you should have told me Fancy 


"A tamliy ghost! 


my fright atan unexpected rencontre with 
thin Lady Aune 

“You surely are not troubled with nerv- 
oust e@@e 7" Hentrice inquired, 

“bortunately, no, But come, Marnelifie, 
Kiveéus the ghostly story, You could nat 
have a better tine of place for it, this cold 
moowoght and the beavy shadows will aid 
OUT litag onalons, and we are not too far 


frou the house to seek its shelter if we are 

Seriously warned Come, begin, tan.’ 

Phe primes fo not the tine, is appro 

ate mewered Perey, “for yonder is 

o 8} A ¢ razedy which ends 

os WAS Ob i W irighten 

y ei y Nellie he asked, tur 
¥ 

eerie b “ ave 

oe ” - ARS @ pe ~ é 
pry 
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“T will protect you from ber ladyship's 
ghost,’ said Mr. Seaton, with comic gal- 
lantry, aud, taking my band, he drew it 
through his arm; but bis tone chaoged as 
he softiy whispered, “Il would I might al- 
ways be your protector,”’ 

“Do you want to bear the story ?’' asked 
Percy, abarply. 

1 looked at bim as he stood in the moon- 
light; be was white and angry —at what? 

“You, tell it us, Percy,’’ 1] said; “it is Bo 


long since | heard it that I have almoet | 


forgotten it. And thank you for your 
offer, Mr. Seaton,'' | added, withdrawing 
my hand; “but | shall need even more 


protection than you can give if the ghost | 


ap pears,”’ 

“| wish she would,’ said Beatrice, 
jaughing; “I should like to make @ few in- 
quiries respecting my ancestors, Now, 
Percy, begin, please.’’ 


“Weasre an old family, (hough whether | 


the Conqueror found us bere when he | 


came, or we came over with him, I aim oot 
quite certain; of one thing there is bo pos- 
sible doubt, like our neighbors we are de- 
scendants of Adam, I believe there are 
various narrations of marvellous achieve- 
ments both in field and food treasured up 
in the family archives, but I have never 
found time—ray, inclination—to @xamine 


them, The tale | ain about to relate is the | 
| municated the facts to someone. Now, 


only one | know, and tt was told me by 


an old retainer of the family when | was a | 


lad. 
“In the years seventeen hundred and 


something, when Qlueen Anne sat on the | 


throne of lingland and was ruled by her 
waiting women, the Karnecliffes were three 
in family. 


First there was Percival Marn- | 


clitte, the Squire, a stout, merry-hearted | 


old man, fonder of good living and the 
chase than polities. He had one son, 
Gieorge, & fine handsome fellow of some 
six-and-twenty, a Captain in the Army, 
and bigh in favor with Marlborough. 
Lastly came Anne, a dainty, fairy crea- 
ture, with blue eyes and chestnut locks, 
who had turned the heads of ail the gal 
lants farand near, Little cared mistress 
Anne that the country swains knelt sigh 
ing at her feet—-their love lines served but 
as food to her vanity, and the flowers that 
often accompanied them were tossed away 
disdaintully. 

“Anne was ternmbly ambitious, During 
ashort stay in London ber beauty had at- 
tracted the notice of Lord Edward Fitz 
clarence, a nobleman of some standing at 
Court, but whose character was anything 
but sans reproche, He proposed for her 


_ hand, but was scornfully rejected by her 


father, Anne wasinadly angry when she 
was told of ber lover's dismissal; she swore 
to be true to and marry bim if he would 
be faithtul to her. Lord kdward promised 
willingly. Anne's ample fortune was too 
tempting ®& bail to the needy young noble- 
man to be lightly thrown away. In time 
his lady-love might persuade her father to 
revoke the sentence; if not, his consent 
must be done without, and the louvers 
would trust to chance, 

“To take his daughter out of the reach 
of danger, Squire Karncliffeand bis family 
returned to Deerwood, but ‘love laughs at 
locksmiths.’ Lord Kdward had arranged 
to meet Anne once a wonth, at midnight, 
in Deer Hollow; bis signal was to be a 


peculiar whistle, long and sbrill—s# light | 


in the bow window of the gallery being 
agreed upon as her answer, 

“Months passed, and Lord Kdward be 
gan to weary of his lonely midnight 
watchos; the lady was imperious too, aud 
not the pliable creature he bad at first 
thought her. Oue April night, after a 
sOmOeOW hal sloriny interview, he obtained 
Mistress Anne's consent to bis making an- 
other appeal to her father. A more posi- 
tive refusal thao the first was the Squire's 
answer, coupled with a threat that, if his 
daughter Anne imarried without his con- 
sent, she would never cross bis threshold 
AgaID, Or touch @ farthing of bis money, 

“Yet once again the pair met by the side 
ofthe lake, An old moon shone in the 
sky; the wind sighed mourntally among 
the fir trees; it was the only sound, except 
the soft plash of (he waters lying darkly 
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stinate; she refused to hear his excuses, 
and declared that neither father nor bro- 
ther should separate them, till at last Lord 
Edward turned upon ber in fury and pro- 
claimed the truth—He loved her for her 
money, and that alone; with it was gone 
all her value in ber eyes, 

“Like an enraged tigress, the young 
beauty turned upon bim. 

“Traitor !' she said. ‘As man’s love is 
nothing to woman’s love, #0 his hate is no- 
thing to her hate, The Earncliffes never 
forgetan inguiry. Be sure I sball remem. 
ber this one, Go, seek another dupe! Go, 
coward !' 

“He turned to leave her, half terrified 
at ber rage. As he did so she sprang upon 
him. There was a splash in the water; 
wider and wider spread the circles over it, 
till they faded out, and noteven an eddy 
on its smooth surface betrayed the secret 
of their fate. 

“There—now you have bad tbe story of 
Mistress Anne, | hope it bas fulfilled 
your expectations, Duke,” said Percy, 
when he bad finished. 

‘“Well-on the whole, yes. But how in 
the worid was the story made known if 
Lheré was LO WitueKses j’’ 

“A bird of the air, no doubt, was the 
medium,’’ answered Percy, lightly; ‘‘or 
perhaps the ghost itself may have com- 


Nollie, take my arm, and we will return 
to more cheerful regions, Does not your 
flesh creep in terror, lest the ghost should 
Hit past us?’ 

“No, indeed,’ I answered, laugh'ng, 
and, taking his protlered arm, we returned 
to the housée, leaving Beatrice to follow 
with Mr. Seaton, 

. * . * * 

Hearing the story of the Lady Anne 
made me dream very strangely last night, 


I thought | was walking in the moonlight | 


by the side of the lake, when Mr, Seaton 
came up to mé, and wanted mée lo marry 
him; tut, before | codld answer, cousin 
Percy joined vs and, forbidding me to an. 
swer Mr, Seaton, asked me to be his wite. 


Percy looked so wild that I said ‘‘Yes’’ in | 


fear. | bad searcely consented, whena 


beautiful lady stood before me; she was | 


most lovely, though her eyes were so sad 
and wistful it almost made the tears come 
in mine to look atthem. Raising her hand, 
she half sung, half said— 
“Tf Earnelitve cousins married be, 

Dhey shall live in enmity : 

Wedded strife for wedded love, 

Wedded life shall bitter prove.” 


Then she sprang forward and sank be 


th the waters. Ir t a | 
2c pti alae ear b my terror I gorenened: | if 1 had not been, it would have made no 


that woke ine. 
things, 
* 


Dreams are certainly odd 


* + * * » 


Variation the Third.—This will be a 
more compiete variation on Nellie’s 1’? 


than any th t have gone beforeit. She | 


has foreod « solemn promise from me that, 
if | meddle with ber journal, I will not 
read any of its contents, so that I cannot 
commenton what sbe had written. 

| have discovered what is the matter 
with ny ridiculous brother Percy. He is 
in love, and jeslous. Poor old Percy! 1 
shall persuade papa that he needs a change, 
and get him to go yachting, mountain- 
climbing, or something equally stirring. 
1 am not surprised; it is dangerous to have 
a pretty cousin always in the way of such 


| an inflammable personage. But he will 





at their feet; everything living seemed te | 


bave deserted the spot but themsel ves— 
even the owls were silent that night, 
Voices which had begun the conversation 
in gentle nurivurings were atl last raised 
high in reeriwination—words of passionate 
anger broke the stillness of night. Lord 
Kdward, finding bis hopes of a fortune 

khited, resolved to withdraw  himeelf 


from the engagement without the loss of 
time. With many plausible regrets he 
told her he could not subject her to such 
& hard fate as lire with biu wou be he 
Was pM Mor © #a , lO KeOp a wile ani 

s Anne had been used to a life of luxury. 


have told you Lady Anne was ob- 


survive the disappointment and he none 
the worse, The Duke’s is a different kind 
of love; | hope nothing will go wrong in 


| that quarter, for be is devoted to Nellie, 


and he is one of those men who love once 
forall. I had grown tond of Marmaduke 
Seaton —there is good sterling stuff in him. 
He reminds me of dear—— But that is 
my sécret at present. There will be no 
peace in the house till these troublesome 
genliemen have got their answers. I don’t 
think there is much doubt as to what the 
Duke's will be; I think Nellie will accept 
bim. 


It is a happy thing for Eleanor that Mr. 
Seaton loves her; we are the only relations 
she bas except ber father, and he is so de- 
voted to bis Indian life that when he will 
come home is doubtful. Aunt Ellen died 


| when mite was a baby, and she has been 


mawima’s child ever since. How mamma 
will stare when the love-plot going on sO 
long before her eyés is discovered! I am 
sure she has not an idea of such a thing. I 
often tell her she is not a bit of assistance 
to her daughters in the way of matchmak- 
ing. : 

rom the window before I can see Nellie 
sauntering up the garden; she bas taken 

Mf her bat, and the sup is glinting on her 
nny iesinut hair, makiog it look like 
gold. Ab! two gentlemen have spied her 

-Percy from one side the laurel hedge, 


Marmaduke from the other. Which will 
reach her first? 

On she comes, quite unconscious of the 
emulation she is exciting. Ah, gallantly 
done, Duke! And those roses are reward 
enough forany man. Percy is not to be 
outdone—he too has leaped the hedge, 
quite oblivious of the good old proverb, 
“Twois company, those is none.” Here 
they come, 80 I will put Nellie’s book out 
of sight. 

* 2 7 * * * 

May 20th.—This was what I found when 
I opened my book to write to-day:— 

“My little Love.— Your cousin Seatrice 
says this will be the safest, surest way of 
sending my note, but I am not to turn a 
leaf either backwards or forwards—tbis 
page is to suffice me for the present. It is 
your journal, dear Beatrice tells me. How 
I long to search its pages, and discover if 
one—I only care for one—secret has been 
entrusted to its keeping! Have you told 
it that you love me, Eleanor? Do you, 
dear? How impatiently I wait till you an- 
swer me ‘Yes,’ or ‘No’! Where will you 
meet me, love? lt nder the limes to night? 
If—I cannot bear to think it—if I am so 
unfortunate, pin something red in your 
dress for ‘No.’ Don’t speak it, Eleanor—it 
would pain me so, Which will it be? Am 
I your own, ‘““MARMADUKE?”’ 

{ |May 21st.—1 cried for joy over my letter 
yesterday, and Trixy caught me. 

“What a little goose you are, Nellie!’ 
she said. “Why, you should laugh in- 
stead of cry! It is no news to m6, you 
know, mite, and it has made me very 
happy.” . 

It was such a lovely evening when I 
joined Marmaduke under the limes; the 
sun was setting; and the western sky was 
flooded with a crimson light that tinted 
everything with rose color. 

“It is ‘Yoes,’’’ said Marmaduke, when he 
met mé, taking my hands in his. ‘It is 
*Yos,’ little love—is it not ?—or you would 
not be here.”’ 

“lt is ‘Yes,’’’ | answered, without look- 
ing up, “if you love me.”’ 

‘*Love you !”’ 

| cannot write down his answer, nor 
anything we said. We must have heen a 
long time in the garden, though it did not 
see1n SO, for the sun was setting when I 
went out, and when I got back to my 


room there were patches of moonlight . 


across the floor. 
* a 7 * _ * 
‘This morning Percy came to me in the 
library and asked me to marry him. I 
was so surprised and so sorry. I told him 
that 1 was engaged to Mr. Seaton, but that, 


ditference—that | hed always looked upon 
him as my brother. He was very angry 
at first, telling me that I was cruel and 
heartless, that 1 had shaken bis faith in 
woman, and that he could never love 
again. 

‘*You do not know what love is, Elea- 
nor !”’ he exclaimed, marching up and 


| down the room. ‘You are like the rest of 


your sex—the richest man is always the 
one to win, while poor beggars like my- 
self, without money or looks, and only 
true hearts to boast of, go to the wall.’’ 

I could not help laughing, because Percy 
is both rich and good-looking: but he for- 
got that in his excitement. 

“You laugh,”’ be cried, angrily; “but 
you would not if you were not a heartless 
firt.” 

‘Percy,’ I said, “forgive me if I have 
displeased you, Let me still be your sister. 
Go away for a little while, and when you 
come back to my wedding by-and-by 
you will have forgotten all this, and we 
shall be friends again.”’ 

Poor Percy, he was so angry with me, 
he could say no more; biting his lip fierce- 
ly, ne left the room. 

I should be grieved indeed if 1 thought 
he really loved me as—as Marmaduke 
does; but I know Percy has been in love 
so many times, 

a * * * * * 

Variation the Last.—I have been telling 
Nellie that it is quite out of the question 
for a married woinan to keep a journal; 
therefore this one must come to anend. 1 
ain, after all, not to be disappointed—the 
wedding isto be this summer. Percy is 
gone away to find bis senses, and will, I 
have no doubt, be back in time to stand 
‘‘best man” to his friend. Mamma is in 
the seventh heaven of delight, as she al- 
ways is if she is overwhelmed with bust- 
ness, She says, though papa and herself 
have consented, Eleanor must not con- 
sider herself engaged to Duke until sbe 
has an answer from from India; but tbat 
is all nonsense, as | tell Willie—yes, that 
is bis pame !—nor dol think mamma takes 
it into serious consideration, for she is 
making very extensive preparations to- 
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wards « trousseau. And so, baving «trock 
ihe concluding chords of the symphony, 


wy literary labor ends. 


Mile. Antonia. 


RY N. N. 








| outside of the carriage #he was styled: 

J Mile. Antonia, Sompambuile Extra- 
jnecide. 

Her mother called her Zette—her real 
name was Susanne. 

She was a pretty girl, not very large, 
with fair complexion, and long black bair, 
that she let float about ber during her con- 
sultations, though ordinarily she wore it in 
a loose coil upon the nape of a neck that 
was perfect. 

Never having done tnuch work, her 
hands were delicate and well-sbaped —she 
was enough of a coquette to wish to keep 
them so. She had a finely modelled form, 
and to bave seen her simply dressed in 
some quiet color, with the gait of a wise 
little work woman, one would never have 
suspected her strange calling. 

Her mother, Mime. Floury, was as little 
like others of her class as her daughter. 
About her there was nothing in comtnon 
with the shrews who frequent fais in red 
dresses and soiled skirts. She bad ibe air 
of a little merchant who was good and 
proper, with a winning, honest smile, and 
people stopped before the carriage, and 
even entered there (without thinking of 
the charlatanism on the posters) in order 
to see the interior of this #imall dwelling 
that smelled so sweet. 

The vehicie was painted brown, with a 
thread of gold running the length of the 
plintbs, There was a tiny balcony in 
front of it, and on this balcony convolvu 
lus and nasturtiuin vines, planied in 
boxes, twined about wires up to the root, 
where they clustered in bright-hued 
bunches, 

Along the route persons stared in amaz*- 
ment at this queer coach al! covered with 
garlands of flowers. 

The two women were always together, 
but associated very litt!'e with their neigh 
bors, They were not proud, and having 
the best of hearts were the first to «fler to 
care for a sick child, or to give to others in 
distress. Indeed, the foreigners who knew 
them well loved them sincerely, even 
though they did feel somewhat oppressed 
by what they termed “their grand man- 
ners,”’ 

There was, however, some one who was 
all devotion to Zette and her mother. 

it was # young gyuinast of 22, ina large 
traveling Circus, that had very nearly the 
same itinerary as Mine. Fioury. His name 
was Jacques, but on the play bills they 
spelled it Jack. He was excescingly hand- 
some, and of no common type. There was 
fire in his eyes and much intelligence in 
his smile. There was, too, much tender- 
ness in this same smile, especially when 
he spoke to Zette. His love for this pretty 
brunette—so unlike any other woman he 
had seen about bim in his wandering life 

-was very sincere. 

Near her be felt himself quite another 
inan to what he was in the circus. There 
was such an atmosphere of bonesty sur 
rounding Zette that his own manners, 
when with her, were altogether differen 
from what they had been, and he was as 
tonished at how well they became him. 

Then, too, be had dreamed of being ioved 
by this sweet giri, and of never being se 
parated from her. Their positions «ac 
corded admirably. His salary was 00d, 
and some day perbaps be might enter one 
of the great circuses of Lyons or Paris. |i 
would be charming to find 80 sweet alittle 
wife awaiting his coming after bis work 
was done. 

He had often spoken to Zette of these 
plans. He loved her so deariy that it 
could not bo possible she did not Jove bit 
at least a little, 

Zette always listened silently, visifly 
touched by what she beard, a he thought 
each time she would say ‘yes,’ bul when 
he bad finished by asking, with such 
pleading in his eyes: “Will you be my 
wife, Zette?’’ she replied very gravely, 
“No,” 

Phen Jacques would be astonished. Why 
noc? Could it be tbat she did not belheve 


him when he said he loved her—that she 


| 7 PON the posters which hung on the 


had no confidence in him—that she did 
not love him? 

“Yes, I love you,”’ Zette answered wee 
ty, “but I do not wish to mar 

And she would never say wi 

“ne day, however, Mut 
her for refusing the hand of ‘y 


‘Listen, mother she said acore 


r 


Jacques, and I believe I shall always re 
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main single tecanse | do not wish to marry 
him. Do you remember the day when we 
wenttothecircus? | saw, as we entered, 
how all the women who were there turned 
their lorgnettes toward him, and afterward 
they smiled and talked about him, and 
tried to attrect bis attention by applauding 
him. | ought, perhaps, to have been proud 
to think that this man whom they ali 
wanted, loved me, and that I bad only to 
say the word to be his wife. Ab, well, in 
my heart there was nothing but jealousy. 
| wanted to tear the lorgnettes away from 
those women. From what! suffered that 
evening | understood how much more | 
night suffer if we were married. No, that 
cannot be. He is too handsome, see? Sup- 
pose, some day, when he bad grown tired 
of me, one of those women should take 
bim from me. I would die, surely. You 
know now, mother, why | cannot say 
yes.” 

But notwithstanding this obstinate re- 
fusal, which he could not explain, Jac- 
ues Came 6very day. He no longer men 
tioned the subject to Zette, understanding 
that he was contending against a fixed re- 
solve, except once when he said to her: 

“You will not have me, Zette, and 1 do 
not wish any other woman. Some day, 
thongh, you may change your mind, and 
then you need only hold out your hand 
and say tome: ‘Let us be married,’ and 
it will make me happy.” 

So after thus simply settling the affair 
Jacques was like a brotber in the house, 
it was he whoin the spring time planted 
the seeds in the boxes upon the little bal- 
cony; it was he who twined the tendrils 
about the wires, and it was he who, at all 
seasons, furnished the gilded porcelain 
vases that held the flowers, 

These flowers were a great luxury to 
Z.aite, 

This state of things did not long con- 
tinue, however. The young girl was now 
4Oand Jacques 26. One evening he pre- 
vented his friends with tickets to the circus, 
it was the iast day of along continued fair, 
and /stte and her mother had nothing to 
do. Sothey decked themselves in their 
best and went early. 

Mmé, Floury was much amused with 
the horses, the rope dancers, the clowns, 
the trained dogs. Zstte thought only of 
Jacques, whose name on the programme 
occupied # line to itself, and whose ap- 
paratus was hanging up atthe top of the 
high tent. The latter consisted of bars, 
with copper balls that shone, # maze of 
trapezes, ropes and pulleys, andthe young 
girl, a little frightened, inquired if it was 
ail secure 

At last the first part of the performance 
was over, and keeping time to a siow 
waltz, Jacques appeared, He was as beau- 
tiful asa godin his silk tights that dis- 
played to advantage his superbly moulded 
form, and for the rest, his costume con- 
sisted ofa biack satin calecon, spangled 
with gold. 

After having responded by a bow to the 
applause of he crowd, and by a smile to 
/otte’s smile, be darted up a rope to his 
Lrape 7. 

The preliminaries were gone through 
with aud prolonged bravos, for the hand- 
some gymnast was a great favorite, and it 
was truly a pleasure to see him act—the 
supple body so pliant, yet so marvellously 
exact in its movements, 

Then there came silence--even the or- 
chestra was still. 

it was to be the hit of the evening, and a 
pew feet that was to give an added giory 
to the eireus. He was to leap from one 
trapezs to another, with bis face and head 

»vered, then suddenly drop from this 
giddy height upon a net stretched below 
him. [he trapezss were swinging with a 
regular movement. Jacques, standing on 
a jittle board, bis head enveloped in 4a 
black velvet bag, put forth bis hand biind 
ly. The crowd teld its breath. The man 
was going to jump—he had jumped ! 

A piercing ery reat the air. 

Missing the second trapeze, which had 
been badly regulated, Jacques feil to the 
net, butit proved too frail to support his 
weight, and, striking upon the seats, he 
r ed totne ground, where he lays mo 
(1001688. 

With acry of borror Zoette sprang to her 
feet, rigid and paie, her eyes fixed upon 
the spot where the men were now carry 
ng away the apparently lifeless bedy of 


her friend 

Phen suddenly seizing her u other's aru 

Come she said in «a hollow voice, 
Mreakir ythrough the crowd thetwo wr 
het the stables, but were there 
ré sad admssion Foratlong while they 
the entrance istening to 
- st was said @ ind hem but no one 
knew anything Finally Mme. Floury 


sawaciown whom s8ne recognized as OD6 
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of Jacques’ friends. He was just coming 
out of the refreshment room when she 
called him. 

“The net broke the force of the fali,”’ 
said the man, whose face looked troubled 
even under the paint. “The doctors says 
he will be lame for life and that this ends 
for bim his profession as a gymnast) Poor 
fellow! But he has something laid up for 
a rainy day.’’ 

Mme. Floury looked at Zette; she was 
very pale, and her eyes were fixea spon 
the man as he spoke as though trying to 
find if he lied. At last she said, “Let us 
go."’ 

And thanking the clown by a gesture, 
she felt the circus. 

The two women did not speak as they 
traversed the grounds of the fair, and they 
were still silent as they ascended tieir 
Own little stairway. Kut when Mme 
Floury hed lighted the candle she saw 
Zette sitting beside the bed, with astrange 
smile on her lips. She feit frightened for 
her, and went to her. 

“Of what are you thinking, litile daugh 
ter?" she asked, trying to reassure herself. 

Then Zstte laid her head upon her mo 
ther’s shoulder, with a child [ike gesture 

“I think—that now | can marry Jac 
ques,” she told her. 

———_ - ¢ -——— 

MACREKADY's IRRITARILIVY.— The irrita 
bility of temper of Macready, the wel 
known actor, was excessive indeed, he 
bimeselft, in his diary, has admitted and 
deplored the unfortunate infirmity in this 
respect to which he wax subject, 

He was, too, a great stickler for histor, 
cal accuracy, as regards both scenery and 
costumé, in any play in which he ap 
peared, and he invariably insisted upon 
the other performers, maioe and teniale, 
dressing the characters they represented 
in strict contormity with bis views 

On one occasion, says a writer in the 
‘Theatre, he was to play Virginius, a fave 
rite part of his, and undoubtedly one of 
his finest impersonations. 

Mra, Coleman Pope was to be the Vir 
ginia, and, thinking to give herself a more 
juvenile appearance, she decided to wear 
ringlets, for which purpose she put her 
hairin curl papers. During the morning 
rehearsal, the season being winter and the 
theatre rather cold and draughty, she 
kept on her bonnet. Konnets were bonnets 
in those days, covering the whole of the 
head, and coming well forward over the 
face. 

Macready consequently did not observe 
at the time the cond tion of her hair. 

W ben night came, however, and he met 
Mra. Pope in the green-room, dreased for 
Virginia, and perceived the ringlets, he 
was borrified. 

“My dear madam,” hie burst out, in bis 
nervous, excitable manner, “this wilt 
never do! No Koman woman, maid or 
matron, 6véer wore her hair in that styie 
It must be altered at once !"’ 

‘| am very sorry, Mr. Macready, that it 
does not meet with your approval,’” was 
the reply; ‘but whatam I to do?’ It is 
too late to make any alteration now. It 
will euri.’’ 

“But it must not, | tell you, madcam! 
retorted the great tragedian, angrily, 
“You cannot go on the stage as you are. 
Ah, | bave it!’ be continued, after a mo 
ment’s pause, “Let someone get a bow! 
of water, put your bead in it for a tew mi 
nutes, and it will no longer curl.” 

Mra. Pope was nota little indignant at 
the suggestion; but Macready was an ato 
crat from whose decisions there was no 
appeal, and whose request, or rather com 
mand, had to be complied with, the resull 
being that the lady caught @ pretty severe 


cold, 
—_— Oe OES O- 


WHAT Is THE COLOK OF Golo ?--Many 
people suppose that all gold in alike when 
refined, but this is nol the case. An ox 
perienced man can tell wt « glance trom 
what part of the world @ wold piece cones 
and, in some cases, frou What parlol a par 
ticular gold district the etal in obtained 
The Australian gold, for inetance, i« dis 
tinctly redder than that from Caiitoriuia 
Again the gold obtained from the’ placers 
is more yellow than ‘hat which is taken 
directly from the quartz, Why tois sbould 
be the case is one of the mysteries of me 
tallurgy, for the piacer gold ali comes 
from the veins. The! ral gold is the red 


dest found anywhere. Few people know 
the real color of gold, a8 it is e@idioun seer 
Unless heavily @alioyed, which ethders it 


redder than when pure 
— 


Phere is no articie nade, that arity 4 
a6 iio portant in as #oOa] ] ar : ow 
ever, DUY N6Ap & si lerau a nave 


a few cents and ae d art et, 
ing. Dubbins Electr Mom ner fect 


pure, saves dollars. 


At Home and Abroad. 


In Randolph townabip, Crawford county, 
Pa, ata Sheriff's «ale, aspan of good work 
horses are said to have sold for 40 cents, a 
good top buygy for lL, cents; a wagon 
brought “6 « I. pound pig brought two 
cents a pound, aud three chickens sold for 
ten cents each. 

The discovery ofa way by which facial 
blemishes tmoay be obliterated has given 
the European detective forces a great deal 
of diMficality in identifying well-known 
erimpinals. By these operations the whole 
character of the facial expression is some- 
tines changed Ly « few deft insertions of a 
lancet. The wounds heal ina very short 
(ime aod in most cases can never be no- 
heed. ‘The criminal fraternity are not slow 
lo take ad vantage of this knowledge, and, 
in consequence, the descriptions in the 
possession of the detectives cannot always 
be depended upon, 

Through « London paper it is learned 
that an American woman has lately re- 
ceived what niust be termed the most 
Original of wedding presents, It is a 
musical dinner service, which each plate 
beginsa to play atune when put upon the 
table. The soup plates are accredited with 
marches, as suiting the temper of the 
Kuests at that moment of solemnity; but, 
as dinner progrosses, and the wine and 
courses do thetr enlivening work, the har- 
monies brighten according|ly, till at dessert 
the covers are ringing out the tmaddeat of 
polkas and gallops, 


Fishermen off the coast of the Italian 
peninsula of Istria have frequently dis- 
covered that their nets are torn by what 
seems to be tragmeonts ol subtmarine ma- 
sonry. Accordingly, the city authorities 
of Robigno recently sent down « diver to 
investigate. Ata depth of 00 feet he found 
Hhitnsellin asubmerged city, with streets 
and squares laid out. The doors and win- 
lows of the half ruined houses were al- 
most hidden by seaweed. Arobreologists 
identify this lostecity with the isiand and 
city of Ciesa, which Pliny deseribed, but 
of which no trace had been found since the 
daya ol the ¢ ) 4ara, 

A wood story of the biter being severely 
bitten comes trom Russia, A large crowd 
were walehing sOIn® KAINeS, along the 
spectators being # tall, powerfully-bullt 
man who was leaning against a railing. 
Suddeniy ho telta hand slipped into bis 
pocket, doubtless in search of a valuable 
wiversnull box be had just been using. 
He took no notice, but raintoy himself on 
tiptoe for a moment, be sat down quickly 
on the top of the rail, and also on top of 
the hand in his pocket The thiefstruggled 
hard to release Linmisell, his captor tean- 
while being apparentiy oblivious of the 
wrenches and twistings going on under- 
neath hina 
yreat to be borne, and the pick-pocket 


Atlast the pain Lecame too 


cried oulin agony. Then the man got up 
s#Viny, as the wretehedk creature behind 
hin drew out bis hand all blue and 
ewollen, Another time you will keep 


your fioyvers out of other people's pocket,’’ 


lhe rain features oF the Chicago World's 
bairareamasa of coins ‘The Transporta- 
tion, Women's, Fisheries and Horticul- 
tural Baldings tbaveé beon completely de- 
stroyed, and in ther places the visitor 
Hodes many signs telling of “kKindling 
Wood tor Sale at ol per Load.’’ The tron 
framework of the Machinery Buildings 

mratitutes the most imposing ruin that 
remiains #tanding, and in meshes of the 
gigantic oelwork of Dbeonms and bLraces the 
“sparrows and oriol6s have bullt lLoeir nesta, 
Another standing skeleton is the (i ivern- 
ment Boullding, pever noted forany beauty 
ol design, and pow more ugly than ever, 
fhe Moning and Adininistration buildings 
have #o Cocoplelely collapsed as © bear no 
sgn of (uelr original outlines, and it will 
be a reliel lo the eye when ther wrecksge 
is tioally cleared away in the entire park. 
[here are few bemuliful spots left. Ooly 


the natural features of the landecape, such 
a*thewealod stand and the lapoous, re 
tain ‘heir former attractiveness 


—_—_ os 
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ur Young Folks. 


HAKIES AND PLAY-MATES, 
' io te 


Ani} are without knowing it, the 
) moet fearies= creatures thatever lived. 
) | have ' fodbt that Shakespeare's 


habies ¢ ty poke his eyes out, or that 


Wellington's pt 
by these whe knew hint best that the in- 


fant Hercules «trangied the two snakes 
tewtroy bit, the strapping 
child #itting op in bis cradle and seizing 
one in each band and squeezing itby the 


ied bis nose, It) is aaid 


sent ty Jun 


t was (lead 
iiean exploit: was brought to 


neck unt 
thin ber 
mind by an account that appeared Ino one 
of the newspapers net long ago of an ox 
traordinary adventure that befell an eigh 


teen months old baby in the colony of 


Vieteria fortunately the historian Is 
milerot wpa bbe ex oof this herole baby. 
ile speaks througou of the child’? and 
j “ . “Low thal he had the 
beat offs omscium f wirithow in this mye 
teriou asl namely, that he did not 
know hinwell whether ‘OU, Was a boy ora 
wi weed, nowever, lo Mr. and 
Mira Ware, wi e~ided in the town of 
} r 
+ wow “ night after the enild 
he eon | t te jittie be to distin 
yu eh it. of ‘ 6, rom the great beat of 
VW o the poothe ae rpore® than sur- 
mr { tov bee t actwhing lbeartily 
Merriroe te erot wrong, tert it ts 
nu ai}, wanect roan 4 wentinto the room 
fon thee my vi purpose of enjoying the 
he Hat ” milf “aw was the ebild 
siretohing ver the critphead, trying to 
eateh something 
Heiny souewhat nervous, Mires. Ware 
carried the ehild inte the kitehen, a* ahe 
was ioabie lo detecelany cause of laughter 
either co the infantor terself, and did not 
ke to leave the tatrn alone in ite then 
erected state She went back for the feed 


ny bottle, aod was astonisned to fod it 
As this could bardly have made 


better 


etipty 
the ehild laugh being, in Inet, 
fitted. af anovlihing, tomake "it" ery she 
very properly tried to learn what bad be. 
come Of Lhe Coulents of the boatlie, 

At this moment something fellofl the 
bed with a dull sortot thud, and, on stoop. 


ing to see what il wae, she narrowly 
excaped being bitten by « large snake, 
She retreated at onee, but, lkewa well- be. 


door behtud her. 
Ware came hbome he deter- 


haved wotman, shot the 

When Mr 
noned to redgece the number of serpents ip 
that part of the civilized world by one. 
Pherefore he placed a lighted candle on 
the teadroom (oor and then bade his wife 
play «# tune oor two oon the harmonium, 
thinking that thos might the snake be 
ired from his hele oa “come and-be 
hind of arrangement, But though 
Cbartns to soothe the savage 


killed 
miusie tiath 
Dremet, theoold serpent wae toowtly, and 
he declined to glide into the bedroom, 


However, Mi Ware was not at the end 
of tis resources fhe harmonium having 
proved w failure, he resolved to try the 


sewlig tiachine, which has such strange 


POrsuael Ce Powers over canaries, After 
hve tinttes of well sustained whir a bide 
is replilie Whe seen to crawl across the 


floor towards the lighted candle, and in 


ean time ‘ inke to write the worda, 
there waa one dead snake, four and a half 
feet long ving pon the boards. 
Thier * f julry revived. The 
t f, being brought in to see the serpent, 
fell Miatirhing, justas tt had donean hour 
or two before fhe parents were satisfied 
that this was the cause ofthe merriment, 


and they bad also reason to believe tbat 


the hatitoft piaying with 
the reptile for some thoe past, On the other 


"ae timel Peevey it 


hand, (he shake had toanaged to Qoed its 
way to the fee ting | fie, wand thatis why 
it bimed grow tinted te Sppenring shortiy 


afier the child's bedtime 


Pris tneident was Htbisthed as true, and, 


though «a retoarkal e story, | see no reason 


fimteiions t Ar shows that Baby 
Ware Was as pit ky in ‘ite’ way ae the 
tifant tie ™~ Was oin his, with this dift- 

ferenee in the young Australian's favor 
bet ‘it''s ey ives and moves and has 
* tw " 1 f f fercules we may 
“aN ew “ ! “Vv Prigotn “Martin 
‘ “ tee eve theres no 
“s ‘ Wial « buman bats 

“ Kw pi AVtiiate 
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n 4 wren om eas grue 
eo ue a ais ¢t babies, ti «i 


| of the seas. 


THE SATURDAY 


not human-—-nor inhuman either--as you 
shall find. 

(one of these infants was a kitten, the 
other wasachicken. The kitten had been 
taken from its motber at the usual age, 
and given to its present owner by a plough: 
man. The chicken was the sole survivor 
of a respectable family, and on the death 
of its mother (whole fate it is not neces- 
sary to inquire into too clomély) was cast 
upon the cold world- alone, unprotected, 
and uncared for. When those two orphans 
were thrown tog ether it need not surprise 
us, perhaps, that the senre of their com- 
mon misfortune proved stronger than the 
more usual instinctive feelings of bostility, 
and they grew very much attached to each 
other. ‘They ate off one plate, drank frogn 
the ame saucer, and played for hours to 
gether. Often during these amusing pam. 
bols might the head of the chicken have 
been seen in the kitten’s mouth—an inno- 
-ent-looking confidence trick, however, 
that may yet be performed once too olten 
Karlier in its life—when, in fact, the chic 
kon was butachick—it and its three bro- 
thers, who had all just left their shells, 
used to toy with a passing insect. It wan 
funny to watch four fat chicks solemnly 
geping at a pnat, but 1 fancy the insect 
piavyed with them, and not they with it. 

Attimes tie chicken slept roosting on 
the fender before the kitcben fire, while 
kitty nestled up to it as closely a8 possible 
the kitten, as is the wont of its kind, 
roamed about the house more than the 
chicken was in the habit of doing, and 
generally accompanied ite mistress to the 
dining-room. Its abeence always occa- 
sioned much distress to thechicken, which 
never ceased calling for it, and displayed 
the utmost delight on its return, 

Whether or not this friendship will exist 
when the kitten has become a cat, and the 
chicken a cock or a hen, oue cannot tell, 
but it is sure to be more sober and leas 
skittish, In any case, it is pleasant to read 
of these alliances between aninials that are 
not, as «# rule, on good terms with one 
another, 

en 


WHY HE SURRENDERED. 





RING the greater part of the seven- 
| ) teenth century England and Holland 

stoutly contested for the supremacy 
Many batties were fought, 
with varying resulta, and many deeds of 
heroism were performed, among which 
the following is not the least noteworthy. 


An English anda Dutch squadron bad 


fallen in with each other, and, of course, | 


promptly commenced hostilities, 

Fortwo bours the fight went on; but in 
spite of all their efforts, the English were 
unable to gain theslightestadvantage. At 
last, one of the lads on board the English 
admiral'’s ship ventured to ask a sbipmate 
when it was going to end. There was 
some excuse for his ignorance, since he 
had been a sailor for but one day, having 
on the previous afternoon run away from 
the tailor to whom he was apprenticed, 
and rowed off to the English fleet, which 
chanced to be passing along the coast near 
his home, 

To bis astonishment, however, his ques 
tion was received with a roar of laughter, 
both by the sailor to whom he spoke and 
everyone else standing near. 

“Well, Hopson,’ said the former, when 
he had somewhat got over his amusement, 
“the fight will last as long as that Duteh 
rag remains floating at the admirrl’s mast 
head 

‘Ie that all?’ said the boy. “Then | 
think I'll see what | can do; and he dis- 
appeared before bis comrades bad recov- 
ered from the freah fit of merriment into 
which bis words had sent them. 

Just then the English and Dutch flag- 
ships were lying alongside each 
other, enveloped in athick cloud of smoke, 
the result of the previous canponading, 
Hopson’s movements were (hus concealed, 
and he was actually able to elimb from 
the rigging of one ship into thatof the 
otber, Without a moment's delay, he 
made straight for the Duteh flag, which he 
coolly tore down, and returned with it 
safely to his own ship. 

As he reached the yardarm of the Eng. 
lish veasel, the sailors noticsd the disap- 
pearance of the enemy's flay, and think- 
ing that the latter had surrendered, asbout 
of vietory wae raised 


clore 


A boarding party was at once formed, 
and before the astonished Dutch officers 
were able to rally their men, who had 


likewise been confused by the loes of the 


Hag, the vessel had been forced to sur 
t ier 

wt the Hopson wars observed calm) y 
escending the rigging witt ne but 
fag wou round bis arm 

l told you | would see what | could 
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do,” he remarked as be reacbed the deck. 

To bis astonishment, however, be was 
sent for by one of the lieutenants, and 
severely blamed for his apparently fooi- 
hardy performance. 

Fortunately for Hopson, the admiral was 
better able to appreciate the action, and 80, 
far frow taking the same view of the mat- 
ter, he actually there and then changed 
the runaway tailor’s apprentice into a mid- 
sbipman. 

His subsequent advancement was rapid, 
and in 1702, when the allied Dutcb and 
English fleets gained such a glorious vic 
tory over the combined French and Span- 
ish squadrons off Vigo, one of the chiet 
heroes of the day was Vice-Admiral Hop- 
son—or Sir Thomas Hopson, a4 he became, 
for bia share in bringing about the success- 


fol result of the action. 
——— 6 


Wuy tae Turree-Dove Was Sav.—In 
a dark pine wood there lived aturtlé dove 
Day after day beesaton the branch of bis 
tree alone. He would watch the first light 
of dawn penetrate the wood, waxing 
brighter till it reacbed the giow of noon, 
and then gradually waning. And at twi- 
light time he would watch tbe pale light 
between the black trunks of the trees, and 
listen to the wind as it came sweeping 
through the wood, and then he would coo 
mournfully; for be was sad, but could not 
tell why be was ead. 

One twilight time he sat and watched the 
waning light, as was hiscustom. Kvery 
bird had yone to rest; the darkness was 
gathering, and the wind was moaning. 

tle cooed mourntully in response, but 
the wind swept by without heeding bim, 
and be drooped his wings. 

He looked up through the interlacing 
bran¢hes at the sky, but it was overcast 
with dark clouds, and he could not see a 
single star, 

Then he shivered In the chilliners of the 
night, and tried to draw his teathera closer 
round bim, and he was silent; for it was 
now that he feit his sadness more than 
ever before, 

With the first stroak of dawn he awoke 
and stretched his wings drowsily, and as 
the first sunray shot through the wood, be 
heard a soft cooing voice that was new to 
him. 

He looked up, and among the dark 
branches of a near pine-tree be saw a 
young turtie-dove with fair gray wings, 

“Come to me,’’ she cooed scftly and 
musically again and again. 
heard her, he anssered ber, and tlew up- 
wards, setting on the branch by her side. 

The sun had risen, and one brilliant ray 
pierced through thb trees of th wood, cov. 
ering him with warmth and light, and he 
fluttered his wings, and telt what he had 
never felt before—bappiness ! B.C. 

——({(€> °° > 

Some Famous FaAcKs,—Pitt bad a fiery 
red face and a terrible scowl. 

Philip the great of Macedon had a large 
mole on bis neck, 

Tasso’s features were regular aud pleas- 
ing, but he had a wild eye 

Vespasian had a large, red face, with 
high cheek bones and heavy chin. 

Haydn had a long nose, an almost in- 
Variable peculiarity of genius. 

Charles I. wore a pointed beard, in the 
style known as the Vandyke. 

Tne Duke of Wellington had a great Ro- 
man nose and a stern, forbidding face. 

Addison bad regular and quite pleasing 
features, unmarked by dissipation. 

Chaucer looked like a dandy, the im- 
pression being intensified by bis dress. 

Vitellius bad very gross features. He is 
said to have weighed over two hundred 
and fifty pounds, 

Napoleon IIf, had a dull, almost stupid, 
face, He generally seemed half asleep. 

Pope’s features were small and delicate. 
All his life be was very pale and looked 
sickly. 

Kubinstein wore his hair in the Beet- 
hoven style, which has always been popu- 
lar among pianists, 

Wordsworth bad what would be calleda 
negative face, lt was as colorless as much 
of his poetry. 

Paganini looked like a caricature of a 
wan, 80 thin was he, with every feature 
exaggerated. 

Lorenzo dei Medici had a commonplace 
face, weak eyes and a generally unprepos- 
sessing appesrancs. 

ee 

bar WomMAN: “I hear the glass-eater has 
taken to eating grindstones.’ Living 
Skeleton: “Whatfor?’’ Fat Woman: “Ob! 
| Suppose to putan edge on his appetite 
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ro retain an abundant head of hair of a 


natura or toa good old age, the hygiene 


the scaip must be obeerved. Apply 
Hall’s Hair Renewer. 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





The Germans number 3,000,000 of our 
population. 


The world has over three hundred 
electric railways. 


The Rhine flows at three times the 
rate of the Thames. 


Coroners’ inquests on the average cost 
rather more than $15 each. 


The (zar’s royal yacht, the ‘Polar 
Star,’’ cost more than $5,000,000, 


The mean depth of the Atlantic is 
estimated to be about 16,000 feet. 


Wasps rank next to the higher classes 
of ants in point of insect intelligence. 


All petitions to the House of Com- 
mons must be in handwriting, and may not be 
printed. 


The origina! home of the “‘yrippe”’ has 
been discovered in Mongolian and Chinese 
territories 


The oldest national flag in the world 
is that of Denmark, which has been tn use 
since the year 1219. 

More than half of the entire culti- 
vated area of Great Britain is pow occupied 
by permanent pasure, 


In France the population averages 
about I87 to the square mile. In this country 
the average t# 2] to the square mile. 


Krupp, the German guomaker, pays 
an income tax of $200,0008 year. Bragadir, a 
brewer at Bucharest, pays over $300,000, 


Forty-eight different materials are used 
in the construction of a good pianoforte, and 
they come from sixteen different countries. 


The salary list of the Bank of Eng- 
land, including pensions, aggregates $1,500,000 
perannum, There are 1100 employes in the 
bank. 


Every Japanese workman is ticketed. 
He bears on his cap and on his back Inbels 
wiving his name and business, as well as his 
employer's name, 


The mortality among cattle at sea, re- 
suiting from cruelty, want of water, etc., was 
formerly stated at 16 per cent., while at the 
present time itis | per cent. 


Eisleben, the birthplace of Martin 
Luther, is sinking into the moor upon which 
itis built. Measures have been taken in re- 
cent years to drain the bog without avail. 


In Holland it iscustomary when there 
is infectious disease in a house to notify the 
fact to intending visitors and the public gen- 
erally by tying a piece of white rag around 
the bell handle. 


In Munich, which consumes more beer 
than any other German city, itis said that the 
average family allowance of the amber fluid 
amounts to 365 quarts a year for every man, 
wotman and child. 


The German Emperor is a great ad- 
mirer of white. Twenty of his different unt- 
forms are made of white material, and his 
wardrobe contains more than a hundred pairs 
of white trousers. 


Representations of the ‘‘Bohemian 
Forest Paasion Play” will be given this sum- 
mer at Hoeritz, and the play year of 1895 will 
be the last for some time to come. There are 
to be 18 performances. 


It has been calculated that the right 
hand of a good compositor in taking type 
from the frame to the stick, while setting up 
nine thousand ems in eight hours, covers a 


| distance of thirty-six thousand feet. 


A remarkable novelty is being pro- 
duced called the “Lizard glove.” This is made 
of French kid, trented in such a manner as to 
give all the appearance of a fine Mzard skin. 
The gloves are very softand delicately beau- 
tiful. 


The Emir of Bokhara, who has re- 
cently gone to a mineral-water-cure in the 
(nucasus for an affection of the feet, was 
obliged to obtain the permission of the Czar 
of Russia before leaving his own dominions. 


Between 300 and 400 persons are em- 
ployed in making writing ink in the United 
States, and their yearly wages amount to be 
tween $300000 and $400,000, About the same 
number are employed ta making printing 
inks. 

The slowest railway train in England 
takes un hour and a half to travel six miles. 
It is in Buckinghamshire, running from 
Quainton Koad to the bottom of Brill Hill. 
An out-of dute engine draws one passenger 
carriage, in appearance not unlike a tram 
car, and two good trucks. 


The ordinary native of Japan knows 
nothing of butter and cheese, and the only 
place in the Empire where these daily neces 
sauries, which we deem indispensable, are 
made is Sapporo, a town in Yezo, built en 
tirely on American models by a director gen 
eral from this country. The town is laid out 
in squares according to the American Ides, 
and contains an American brewery. 


It is said that there are in Kansas 
twenty well-built towns without a single in 


habitunt. Saratoga, in that State, has a $30,000 
opern house a large brick hotel, a $20,000 
sehooihouse and a number of fine business 

ses, and yet there is not a single person to 
luimm that city as his home. At Fargo & 
berder and his family constitute the sole pop 


ilation of what was once an incorporated 
city 


























BESIDE THE SEA. 
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The salt sea marshes stretch to the verge 
Of ocean's dark and dreamy merge; “ 
The waves dash in and out in play, 
Across ths white sands’ trackless way; 
Outlined againat the summer sky, 

The rugged cliffs like towers loom high; 
And here upon the heathen breast, 

1 Ite content in quiet rest; 

And dream of one now far away, 

Who will come back to me some day. 
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SPIDERS AND THEIR HABITS. 











It must be »}emarked that, for purposes 
of observing the spider at work, it is 
necessary to have the garden species, 
Those found in dwelling-houses are quite 
different, not only in the nature of their 
webs, but also in the important fact 
that, while the garden spider never 
drops except by means of a thread 
which it spins, the house species when 
let fall seldom spins its thread. It is 
therefore of little use for experimental 
purposes. 

With regard to the webs, even the 
most casual observer must have noticed 
the difference between the house and 
garden species. Those which we com- 
monly see in houses are of a woven tex- 
ture similar to fine gauze, and are ap- 
propriately termed ‘‘webs;’’ those of the 
garden spider are a most beautful frame- 
work, composed of radial threads di- 
verging trom a central point, and of a 
gradually increasing spiral of thread 
fixed, with mathematical regularity, to 
the.radia] threads. 

To observe the habits of the spider, it 
is only necessary to take the captive out 
of its box by means of a piece of paper, 
and to hold the paper about a yard 
above the ground. The thread will be 
most easily seen against a black back- 
ground. Of its own accord, or after a 
slight shake of the paper, the spider be- 
gins to drop rapidly, meanwhile sus- 
pending itself by the thread which it is 
spinning. It may drop quite to the 
ground; if so, it can be taken up again. 
As arule, however, it drops about six 
or eight inches, and then seems to hang 
motionlees for some little time. But it 
is soon seen that it is far from idle. 

Were it possible to place it in a room 
without the slightest draught, it is prob- 
able that it would either drop to the 
ground or return to the paper; but there 
is always a current of warm air from 
the observer. It will be seen, then, that 
the spider is rapidly spinning a thread 
of such lightness that it is carried out- 
wards by the draught. In less than half 
a minute the thread may be as much as 
ten feet in length. If this thread has 
not reached one of the surrounding 
walls, the spider climbs back to the pa- 
per, meanwhile rolling up on one of its 
feet the part by which it dropped. It 
again lets itself fall from the paper, and 
throws out another long thread, the first 
one still floating in the air. Sooner or 
later, one catches on some part of the 
room, and the spider seems to ascertain 
this by pulling on the thread. Having 
thus constructed a bridge, the little crea- 
ture runs rapidly along, and would, of 
course, escape if allowed. It can then 
be replaced in its box for further experi- 
ment. 

It is interesting to watch the ingeni- 
ous manner in which a spider, placed on 
a stick in the midst of a vessel of water, 
contrives to throw a bridge to the cdye 
of the vessel, and thus cross over with- 
out touching the water. 

The garden spider has a strong aver- 
sion to water, and in this respect differs 
from another species, which lives mostly 
under water, possessing the wonderful 
power of carrying air round its body by 
means of the countless number of min- 
ute hairs with which it is clothed. Hav- 
ing this means of storing air, the water 
spider only requires to come to the sur- 
face about four times an hour. 

Some interesting experiments were 
made last summer on spiders’ threads. 
A thread having been obtained in the 
manner already described. one cod was 
carefu.ly fixed with gum Ww a support 


and to the other end small weights were 
gradually attached till it broke. In 
order to compare, from these tests, the 
strength of the thread with, say, steel 
thread of the same thickness, it was 
necessary to determine its diameter. 
This was done by means of a powerful 


microscope, and it was found that it. 


would require twenty-tive thousand 
threads to make a sheet one inch broad. 
When it is remembered that each of 
these threads is composed of some four 
thousand strands, the tenuity is seen to 
be almost inconceivable, as it would re- 
quire one hundred millions to make one 
inch. Asa result of these tests it was 
found, incredible as it may seem, that 
spiders’ thread is, thickness for thick- 
ness, actually stronger than cast-iron, 
nearly as strong as copper, gold, plati- 
num, silver, and about one-fifth as strong 
as steel. 

It may not be generally known that 
spiders’ threads are used to support 
smal! weights in several delicate scienti- 
fic instruments, and for this purpose 
they are much more suitable than any 
other materia!. 

It will wel! repay any one to study 
the habits of these interesting creatures, 
and this can be done with very little 
difficulty. They are easily caught, re- 
quire practically no attention, can be 
kept for weeks, and soon become very 
tame. They will be seen to perform 
many astonishing feats which space does 
not permit of mentioning here. 

One very interesting and amusing ex- 
periment is to choose a good web, and 
touch one of the spirals with the vibrat- 
ing end of a small tuning-fork. Almost 
at once the spider runs into the centre 


of the web, puts its foot under each of 


the radial threads, till it feels which one 
is vibrating most violently, when it im- 
mediately runs along till it reaches the 
tuning-fork. This is seen to be the same 
process by which a fly is caught. On 
no account does it run along what is 
sometimes the shortest way, if, for ex- 


ample, it happened to be on the same . 


spiral, but always runs to the centre 


first. 
——— oa oo 


Ir was at a critical moment that the 
prima donna heard the tenor warbling 
in Italian: ‘*Oh, my dear friend, what on 
earth shali I do? My coat is ripping up 
the back and I dare not embrace you!” 
(Juick as lightning she warbled back: 
“Stand still, keep your back to the au- 
dience and I will come and throw my 
arms around you.’’ ’Tis told that she 
did so, and wich a pin plucked the coat’s 
wound together and revived the tenor’s 
courage to tinish the scene. 


(Brains ‘of Bold, 


Hold fast by the present ! 





Small service is true service while it 
lasts. 

A character is a completely fashioned 
will. 

Keason is the test of 
ridicule the test of truth 

Exactness in little duties is a wonder- 
ful source of cheerfulness. 

We have ncthing to do with the past 
but to get a future out of ft 

Only he who lives a life of his own 
can help the lives of other tmnen 

We cau hardly learn humility and 
tenderness enough, except by sullering 

It is Nature’s highest reward fora 
true, simple, great soul that he yets thus bo be 
a partof herself 

Every situation, nay, every moment, 
is of infinite value, for it is «a representative 
of a whole community. 

Every rose is an autograph from the 
hand of (cod. The “a gleat nulo 
graph of the Almighty 


ridicule—not 


{ niverse is 


Is not all music, lo tender and poetic 
souls, to wounded and suffering hearts, m teat 
which they interpret as they need 

A Chinese proverb stays: “let every 
man sweep the snow from his own doors ! 
not trouble himself about the frost 
neighbor's tiles 

Our life is determined 1 us, al 
nakes the mi Ver free " “ v 
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F emininities. 


There are said to be 5:4) lady physi- 
clans practising medicine tn the cities of the 
United States. 


A debate on the money question 
women inaststing upon 
fares in a street car. 


‘**T always thought I should never rear 
that child,” said an oid lady of ninety on henr 
ing the death of her son, aged seventy 


A New Jersey man was lately ar- 
reated for flogging « woman, and excused the 
act by sxnying he was near-sighted, and thought 
it was his wife! 


The society of young women in Dan- 
bury, Conn., who have piedged themselves 
not to marry any man who uses liquor now 
numbers 400 members, 


Mrs, Jones recently presented her 
sponse with twins, On the nurse showlog 
them to the anxtous father, "Am | to choose?” 
he innocently inquired 

The Count, who has lad a little tiff 
with his flaneee, the heiross: “But, my 
ure The hetrese: “Your treasure? 
investment, you mean!” 


two 


paying each other's 


treas 
Your 


Old daguerreotypes are the latest an- 
tique to come to the fore. They are framed 
in dull colored velvet or in silver or pewter, 
and their soft beauty ts fashionably valued 


Lady Mary Scott, the winner of the 


the 
and 


ladies’ golf championship in England, ts 
the Karl of Flidon 
great pranddaughter of the great Lord Chan 


second daughters of 


cellor, 


Mile. Gluck, the yreat-granddaughter 
of the 
oently 
jacket from a conclorge 
shelter. 


fainous COT poser, was convieted re 


in # Paris poilee court of stealing a 


who had given her 


So much has the art of dressing and 
dyeing feathers been developed that numbers 
of the scemingly rare feather boas worn have 


Sitioply been made from the plumage of the 
ordinary fowl 
Miss Eliza Wesley, a yvrandniece of 


John Wesley, founder of Methodtam, died re 
cently in London at the age of (6 Her fathes, 
Sumuel Weeley, was the of the 
oratorio of © uth.” 


The formula for 
blood serum cure 
Kiven to the world thou short time, togethe: 
with a deseription of all the detalles necessary 
for its preparation and use, 


COTM pOser 


Dr, Paul Vaquin’s 


for conmstimiption is te be 


At 


“clap 


Some men are born to misfortune. 
a Fourth of July pic ute a Covington 
got his eye punched for speaking to another 
tellow's girl, and when he tearfully explatued 
that hed Ales thirty ve 
years he got all bts hatr pulled out 


“hoow foor three 


Wishbone parties are the latest thing 


in Kngland. A card with a wishbone painted 
in the centreand a quetution written benenth 
istorn in halves anda plece given to m lady 
and venutleman respectively Partiern are 


cured by matehing the pieces 
had spent for some 


evenings at the house of acer 


A Frenchman 
yeurs all the 
tuin lady, when the death of her husband left 
him free to marry her 
ing been pointed out to hit, he admitted 
"Whore on oT ote 


Phiv advantage bay 
ita 
existence, but asked sadly 


spend my evenings?” 


She: **Well, Clarence, dear, the situa 
tion fs not quite as rosy agit was pletured to 
us before martinge, eit?!’ He “Well, not al 
together so, love.’ She “TL wish-—er 1 wish 
He “What do you wish, denrest’ She ‘'d 
wish we baud the tice nnd the old shoes they 
threw at us when we married.” 

“Are the Joneses back 7)? inquired 
Mrs. Spilkins, who badn t been outot town 
all the sumines Yes ti, replied the cook, 
‘and Mra. Brown and the clilidren wot home 
from sScurborough yesterday Tien, Mary, 
you may open the front hutters, continued 
Mra.s., “and say that we've returned tow 

Probably not many women know 
where the powder-puffs with which malatuaste: 


and blushing cheeks are produced 


core from 


brows 
There i#a place tn Chicago where 
some nimble favered virisnre engaged all the 
Tine 


yuie tare 


year round in making therm iaterial is 
the soft, fully 
swiss, and it comes largely 


of the Baltic Sea 


down from 


y Cortana 


frou thie telands- 


‘Twenty years ago Wm. J. brown, an 
Indinua man, in a At of jenious passton, killed 
Miss Millie # 
The teru 


Was sentenced 


a vival suitor for the hand of «a 
Jntnison, to whom te was enyayed 
Of tmiprisominent for whieh he 
expired recently, and a few days avo he, now 
a white nalred man of 70, was toarried to the 


woman on necount of whom he Committed 


the crime Pouring Brown's limprisonment 
Mies Jamiteon has been saving and working to 
rocutmulnte Inoney enough to support trot 

J. Lamb Doty, the American ¢ onsul 
st ‘Patiit hus wedded a itive maid, M 
Maeva Tumersa iaou It wasn AW it wert 
ding, her guardian objecting tothe mate 
account of the youth of the te ‘ in 
ant to be very accotmplisiied ub t ‘ 
ait’ 4 rv, ut 

enut f e I f 

“ 
“ 
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FAasculinities. 


A peasimist 
sighted soul 


is a man with a uear- 


If we had better sight everybody would 
be goood Look tng 


The devil walks arm in arm with the 


man who ts not quite willing to do right, 
Only one out of every thousand mar- 


ried couples live thelr golden 
wedding 


te celebrate 


When a man has succeeded in raising 
the wind it Is quite natural that he should be 
walking on alr 


‘Amateur gentlemen,’’ says an old 
Indy, “ls a pretty wood description of a certain 
class of young nen," 


Doolittle is the laziest man on earth. 
Healwaysasitatina draught when he reads, so 
that the wiod can turn the leaves for him, 


A farmer says that three good bull- 
dogs rouming the yard at night will do mora 
to keep aman honest than all the talking tno 
the world 


They who have never known pros- 
perity can hardly be eatd to be unhappy; it fa 
from the remembrance of Joya we have lot 
that the arrows of aMiction are pointed 
doctors in New York and 
citles are using the bieycle tn preter 
ence to the horse and carriage in vistting pa 
tients Chat are appronchable by wood roads, 


Suburban 


other 


Perhaps it is for the purpose of con- 
trast, but sure tt is that Sis 
puted to b 


Henry James, re 
of the worst dressed men in 
the Prince of 


one 


Knwland, is « favorite with 


W niles 


A blind beygar stationed near the 
(Chatesu d hau exhibited «a card tosecribed aa 
follows “hind, don't 
ashnmed of giving me only a halfpenny,; lam 
blind’ 


Charitable souls, be 


To reduce the blood from the boiling 
point to Cempernte quickly and without harm 
open the cold water faucet and let the water 
fall upon the wristeofench hand for several 


Trecorerernet 


After an uninterrupted courtship of 


‘) yenrs, an tndiann couple made up thedtr 


minds that they sutlicbently 
with excel other to take further tlakes 


are tuntriced 


were nequatuted 


So they 


Rayburn, of Kokiomo, 
having married 
durtug tis ontntetry than be te of 


Hayden 


Is not more 


Rev. 
lod, 
L240 couples 
the sal) number af 
who te lime Gutted 


proud of 


divorces among those 


An artist traveling in Greece fell into 
who 
til ee rlousness that women were 


conversation withan Albanian pensant, 
told litt in 
better than donkeys for carrying burdens, but 
not eo wood as tmiules 

A man had five out of six purses re- 
turned to him whieh he dropped in New York 
recently hut, as 
they contained only t! centa nnd a key, cynics 


to test the public honesty 


donot think It proves meh, 


Prince Dimitri Khilkoy, a [ussian 
nobleman, has followed Tolatot« advice and 
divided his estates nmong his peasunte, hav. 


lng reserved only seven acres for .ilisell, 


which he cultivates to stp port tis fanitly 


“Keep out of debt, young man,’’ said 
“Poople will think better of 


Chies polatleveenpetien 


you for it ‘Verhapea,’ waa the thoughtful 
reply, and yet lve nothceed that the more I 
awe poople the giadder they always seem to 


eres Tees 


(George [D). Burton, an expert electri- 
jloted ast auywrectng with one 


Clan of Deoratonn, ia 


or two surgeons that execution by the elec 
tricn hair hose rot kill Mr Lurton, how 
ever, does not offer himeelf for ex oertmental 

1 ppomen 

Hiram Il. Nevela, the firet negro 
elected tothe I Iter) States Senate, lane been 
choses preimue trustesotthe Colored hKolghitea 
of Honor of Atmertou succeeding Fredertek 
Lroigelans Kev. J Kevels bdesit of 
Washingtor 

(,iadstone told a recent visitor: “1 
maeilors flridd tuyrelf « jual to or thelined for 
theatre woinyg of ate, tet Po cur mot wo we fis 
wstosay that Tl have ylven it up L confens, 
however, that m qulet patie of lmackyanimion 
fn the eventoy, when | have laid asthe nm leak, 


has for tae uw wireat clharin 
‘Meriden is proud of having amony 
‘ eteran treaty White Tel ype dota detend 
Feit strite “ays the Hartford Titnes Hhe 
is Jotthu Doran, who, tn i was working 
ruathiligton, a 1 whit, tn olipany wilt 
goCliecd treat wenobon a pieastiure tripe bere it 
tor of th rave titer defenders 
‘ ‘ 74 ifding the Mecife i man 
T we ¢ ¢ ' med (Costello and 
# ait Waat t 
Here i¢ an item for perusal these het 
' '* ‘ 
” t 
' t tw a 
le 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Hieyeoling seer t ave qd « dethroned 

all other amusements just bow even golf 
«t ‘ 

ing, Which Wass ' youe last year 


does notappear se frequently asa topic of 


con Vvermation Prcdging rom the golnng 


suite aud capes that are ordered at the 


bnglish tatioms, bowever there Bre BOLO 
few who areas fond as ever ol that tnter- 
eating gauie Jihese suite are usually COlb- 
pomed of Lweeds OF RET KON, but one lady 
Wishing for comfort and coolness ordered 


a costume of dark blue molar, ll We 
made with «a Norfolk ont and a w@kirt just 
reaching to the tops of tan leggings with 
satin bloomers lo be work under the skirt, 
making «@ lightweight and re vatkably un 
COMMON drome A pretty cloth: cape, with 
a hood lined wilh dainty tartan, cote letod 


thie costume 


A very elegant little frock is Conn posed 
Of mw light wutaiier th om s« ora ruseot 
brown I hie Cmnde somow lal flare 
to allow nee waiking and is bound 
round the edge wilh leather of the same 
ahede am tle gailors Phe wainst bn Nog 
folk shape, bul imore original in atyie, tie 
plaits bemg formed to represent Er open 
fastened on ty jarge lor buttons \ low 
ther belt encircles (he waist, aod the some 
wiial tim eg of mutton sleeves are 
mirage at hie ! n 4 Corresponding 
manner \ “lye rimmed sailor hat fin 
Imisews Chis chiariiiitipg COomttiine 

Another was athew Prone kKirted poll 
Ing Combine (late ' “ Lhe skirt, 
cnliod, 1m Thieme ORs Ot mkiy PL, whe Wittig 
leggings of the patie mid frlaited all 
round except the front width, whict im lett 
to reper eomes t hie Prom jrlail The bottom 
edge is finished with a wide black “iler 
culos beraid aleove wl ! iM *® DMrrOwW 
“bedors ‘ ! Phy eat is eut rather 
loug, will sree | heise on either side 
bie belt and caf! are ff of the braid, 
erpatientod w ii toe wlee ittens lise 
reverses wre ecbpe witl { miat turned 
over with tinck ! Pie sliirt waiatis 
miripeed bee ik moe the tie dark blue \ 
datk tie re ! oll Latu ¢ Stiatiter is 
Wort, 


A soonewhal plain but nent dross te col 
posed of Daniel blue cloth, and is edged 
With tends of fawn It is a Clome fitting 
jacket, re tnded at the oorners of the bas 
que, fe fastened at the cheat by a large but 
ton, and tinished by a stall collar and 
pointed revers The sleeves are plaited 
frou the waist nearly to the elbow Phe 
Ime hGt Is wecompaniod by wclore fitting, 
double browated vest. whieh may be worn 
& Volonte 

The sith bodice should be dressy, even 
though it seed not be elaborate, A pretty 
one is inade tn frowe pook brocade, berg in 
Freneh blouse fashion, with «a broad centre 
boa plall, revealing on either side an un. 
der bodies of tucked white miushin and 


yellow Valencicnnes lace The large 
mieever are putin box plaite from the neck | 
thie primites beaming rstened down by rose 
piuk velvet bullets piaced along the edges 
from the neck tow point just beyond the 
shoulder Phe collar band is of rose pink 


velvet Satin ipay be substituted for the 


Velvet, and the inderbodice nay be of 
hinen tatiste 

Phe biouse waists should be rather plain, 
bor the Wartier ones (hero are uiany pretty 
woolen i " om tla would be Apropos 
Aabetige Uli come y ‘ wentioned plaid 
mame cloths Hie y CTepons ana tne 
French Manne \ pimiled Diouse of Light 
tohmir, wart ed Wilh pearl buttons, is 
very a#tyiis ban wiler blouses, linen 
Merch prerre ace hit Waisis are the thost de 
siralie 

A courforlatle traveling gown for one 
who does not Wanta Jackel suit is made 
wilh ato shitL, Doisted without adorn 
mental the hem. bul striped at the sides 


Will pPasrerenterie Phe ble use waist is 
Simpy Karhished by Dbretelles of the pas 


sotmenler © and Lie iuttom-log sleeves are 
fhrntstied wit! a cull The fuil belt and 
Collar baud are of bineh satin. 

The traveler should also be provided 
With @sullalle wrap either a coator cape 
Phe bew coats are close fitting ts the back, 
With len me foutile reasted fronts and 
mhort, fu PEEL} Phe collar and revers 
hiay " thoparatively small, while the 
RI@EVeN are Very Hiee mod tn Hany Cases 
have mtrappend semis Some Of the tmiost 
t wlive stm mre aith their style de 
prevticdinig pret m jrorte eut aoa nisl 

‘ “ ~ aie aver € ‘ ” ac nt t 4 
t me fY 
‘ ai * ‘ ‘ ‘ very arye 
‘8 4 cay ‘ ~ wn “ ‘ 
ve 
« “a + x 
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ladies’ gowns simple in effect, despite the 
fact that leading modistes use an abund- 
ance of ribbons and fancy embroideries, 

Gowns made with «a simple hemmed 
skirt bave # lawn or thin taffeta lining. 
With these plain skirts and full blouse 
waikis « kash of delicate satin or taffeta 
ribbon and a broad Marie Antoinette fichu 
of white net d’esprit are lovely and most 
desirable garnitures, 





Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF BUBI BOTS, 

Honey Soap.—White cured soap 1', 
pounds, brown Windsor soap balf pound, 
Cut them into thin shavings, and liquefy 
as directed above for scented soap; then 
aid four ounces of honey, and keep it 
meltod Ul mostof the water is evaporated ; 
then remove from the fre, and when cool 
enough add any essential oll, According 
to Piesse the honey soap usually sold, con- 
sista of fine yellow soap, perfumed with 
oll of cilronelia, 

Kiack Ink.—Boil logwood twenty-two 
pounds, in enough water to yield fourteen 
gallons decoction, To thousand parts of 
this decoction, when cold, add one part 
chromate of potash, ‘The mixture is to be 
woil stirred. The proportions are to be 
careluily Observed, and the yellow chro 
inate, not the birchromate, employed. 
This lnk possesses sole great ad vantages, 
to adhere strongly to paper, so that it can 
neither be washed off by water, nor even 
altered by weak acids, to fort: no deposit, 
and not be in the least xeted upon by steel 
penn 

Red Writing Ink.—Beat ground Brazil 
wood four ounces, diluted acetic acid one 
pint, alot hall an ounce, Boil them 
slowly in covered tinned copper or 
enamolled saxucépan for one hour, strain, 
aud add one ounce gum, 

Yeliow luk. -Gamboge triturated with 
water, and @ little aluiun added, 

(ireen tok. Rub three and a. balf 
drachins Prussian Blue, and three drachms 
of gamboge, with two ounces of mucilage, 
snd add halfa pint of water. 

Violet Vinegar. — Gather violets (wood) 
in spring when plentiful; put them with- 
out their stems into bottles, shaking them 
down till tull; then pour in as much wine 
vinegar as the bottles will hold; cork, and 


‘wet in the sun (hree or four weeks, then 


Airain off the vinegar. A little of this 
violet vinegar in water is a cure for ner- 
vous headache, 


Water Biscuits. Rub one onnee of but- 
ter into one pound of flour; add salt to 
taste, inoisten with enough cold water to 
inake «& smooth paste, roll oul very thin, 
and bake on buttered tins in a quick oven, 

Wholemeal Scones.—One and a half 
pound wholemeal, four anda half ounces 
butter, three teaspoonfuls sugar, half tea 
spoonful salt, four and a half teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, milk. Kuob the butterinto 
the flour, add the salt, sugar, and baking 
powder, Mix into a# light soft dough with 
milk, roll out, cut into rounds, brush over 
milk, and bake in a quick oven for about 
twenty minutes, 

Seoteh Macaroons —Two and a half 
pounds of sugar, one and a balf pounds of 
lard, five eggs, two ounces of soda, two 
quarts of molasses, one pintof water, four 
pounds of flour, three pounds of crumbs, 
Make lemy with eges with the addition of 
a little cream of tartar, Make it quite thin, 
eo as tO spread 6asy; roll out dough, spread 
icing over it, and cutin smell strips about 
one and #® baif inches by three inches: 
the cakes will spread and icing wili break 
on top tik@ macaroons. Oven must be 
moderate, Should icing not break well, 
add incre more cream of tartar. A little 
experimenting will make the prettiest 
cookies ever made, 


Steamed Apples.—Steamed apples are 
recommended as a Variation from roasted 
ones, Puta little water at the vottom of a 
sinall saucepan, and, when it boils, set the 
apples in it to steam, and put on the lid, 
Phe applies should not be pared, and no 
sugar is required with them. They cook 
in atew Ininutes, aud can be readily pre- 
pared in this way al Umes when the oven 
is not hot enough to roast them. 


Rice and Marmalade Pudding:—Half tea- 
cupfalof rice, two pints of milk, nutmeg, 
three ounces of Sugar, marmalade, one 
ounce of butter—cost 20 cents. Put the 
nee in # slewpan witha pint and a half of 
intik and the sugar, let it simmer for one 
hour, butter a pie dish, line it thiealy with 
Orange tusarmalade, mix the rice with the 
remainder of the milk, add one ounce of 


| tinto the dish, grate nutmeg 


wo Ones juarter fapound of 


butter, one teaspoon of cream of tartar, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, half-teaspoon 
of soda, bhalf-teacup of buttermilk. Kub 
the butser among the flour; and the sugar 
to itand mix; beat the eggs well, and stir 
them in amony the flour; put the soda and 
tartar inacup, stir in among it the |) atter- 
milk, and pour quickly among the mix- 
ture. It may require a little more flour to 
make a soft dough. Koll into buns; brush 
over with milk or egg, put sugar on the 
top, aud bake about fifteen minutes. 

Lemon Omelettes.—Four eggs, three tea- 
spoonfuls of cornflour, two tablespoonufuls 
of cold milk or cream, balf pintoft boiling 
milk. For the Jemon cream, ba!lf pound 
of sugar, two ounces of butter, three eggs, 
two lemons. Beat the yolks of the eggs, 
mix the cornflour with the cold miik, then 
add the eggs, and stir in the bot milk, and 
just before baking stir in the whites of the 
eggs. Butter four cr five round tin dishes, 
pour in the mixture, and bak len minutes; 
turn the omeilettes on to a hot dish, spread 
lemon créam on them, fold in half, and 
serve, 

Gravy.—To start the gravy of any roasted 
or baked ineats so that you can have sul- 
ficient juices for basting, keep the meat 
moistened for the first half-hour with salt 
and water; after that, basle every quarier 
of an hour with the gravy. 

Apple gruel.—Core, wilbout paring, one 
good-sized apple; put it into 4 saucepan, 
cover it with a quart of water, and soak 
gently until the apple is perfectly tender; 
then strain through two thicknesses o! 
cheese-cloth; do not: press the apple. Put 
three teaspoonfuls of arrowroot in a bowl], 
moisten with cold water, then pour the 
boiling apple water, return it to the fire, 
cook one minute, and itis ready to serve. 
Serve without sugar, as Sugar will [re- 
quently disagree with the patient. 

Vermicelli Soup.— Put asmall knuckle 
of veal and asiice of bam on to boil, well 
covered with water; after it has boiled four 
hours, and a carrot, a turnip, four onicns 
peeled but not sliced. Make afry ofa 
spoonful of lard, a litthe minced onion, 
and acup of tomatoes, Stew these until 
smooth, then add to the soup. In a stone 
mortar pound fine half a teaspoontul of 
coriander-seed and a pinch of saffron, add 
half a cup of water, and pour into the 
soup; cook for another hour, striin, add 
pepper and salt, and two handtuls of ver- 
micelli slightly crushed, Boil twenty 
minutes longer, 

Dinner Dish.—One pound or two of lean 
buttock steak, cut in one piece about halt. 
an-inch thick, will mnake a palatat le dish 
if prepared with forcemeat in this way. 
Put the meat on #@ pasteboard, and well 
beat and flatten it with a rolling pin, Cut 
two or three small onions, and lay them 
on the meat; then season with pepper and 
salt. Mix a quarter of a pound of bread- 
crumbs with twotablespoonufuls of minced 
suet, one of chopped parsley, a teaspoon- 
ful of thyme, a grate or twoof lemon-peel, 
just sullicient to slightly flavor the whole, 
and a little salt and pepper, and bind the 
mixture with one egg and alittle drop of 
milk. Spread this over the beef, then rol! 
it up and carefully tie it with string, so 
that the forcemeat may not come through. 
Well flour itand putit into a deep pie- 
dish, pour over it three-quarters of a pint 
of boiling water, cover with an old plate, 
and stew in a slow oven for an hour and a 
half or two hours. When done, remove 
the meat, thicken the gravy with a little 
flour, add alittle catehup or sauce, reboil, 
and pour over the meat and serve quite 


hot. 
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A PooR ARtisi.—A_ pretty girl hada 
bashful artist for a sweetheart, and he 
never would come tothe point. Que night, 
after he had made a desperate attempt to 
test her feelings, she looked at him ina 
very significant way. 

“Whatdo you mean by that?” he asked, 
with a startled lock, 

“Do you profess to be an artist?’ she re. 
plied, evasively. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you think you are a good one?” 

“] flatter inyself that | am.’’ 

“Well, 1 don't think so.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you cannot even draw an inter- 
ence,”’ 

Hie did, though, and now that gir! sup- 
ports him by taking lodgers, and thinks 
he i8 @ poorer artist than ever. 
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DRINK TRICKS, 





drinks are commonly resorted to by 

a particular—or, rather, we should say 
anything but particular—class of nimble 
individuals, who haunt drinking-bars and 
public houses seeking a Chance to quench 
their thirsty longings by any other means 
than by legitimate payment. 

It may, perhaps, seem almost incredible 
to most people that such mean cheats can 
exist, but publicans are well acquainted 
with all sorts of tricks of the thirsty. As 
showing that such practices are not ex- 
clusively resorted to by the “loafing’’ 
class, one such method is to tender a 20 
dollar note in payment for a 5 cent drink, 
on the plea of having no smaller change. 

In nine cases out of ten, unless it be a 
large house, where they are in the habit of 
changing paper money and checks to oblige 
well-known customers, the barinan will 
hesitate to change a note in any circum- 
stances, In the meanwhile the owner of 
the note has been careful to dispose of bis 
drink. Hesays he has offered a iegal ten- 
der, and he really has nothing smaller; 
but if they haven't change, he will pop in 
again to pay for the drink. 

To avoid any bother, and seeming a re- 
spectable, well-to do man, he is allowed to 
depart with his note, owing the few 
coppers. He uiay repeat this half-a-dozen 
times in one neighborhood, perhaps, be- 
fore be gets his note changed, 

But itis not always publicans who are 
victimised by this class of petty smug. 
glers, Many bibulous  light-tingsred 
gentleman, who will do anything or any- 
body for a drink, can, while standing in a 
crowded bar, from long practice, change 
an empty glass or tankard for a full one 
with all the dexterity of a stage conjtfrer. 

It they find that they are suspected, they 
can often talk their victim into a convic- 
tion of their entire innocence, while they 
not infrequently succeed in getting the 
aspersion washed out in another glass. 

A favorite practice of this abondoned 
class is to gel Someone into a heated argu- 
ment just where the drinks are most thick- 
ly distributed. With one eye on the thread 
of the argument and the other on the 
drinks a pilferer of this kind can, in a 
happy moment of abstraction, sometimes 
drain of? several, one after the other, while 
the company around are absorbed in the 
discussion, 

Then subsequent proceedings quickly 
lose further interest for him, and leaving 
his opponent in possession of the victory 
and an empty tankard, he will sail forth 
into the Atreet. 

Another ruse sometimes practised by a 
sbabby impostor is that of strolling into a 
bar where two or three business men may 
be enjoying their luncheon tonics, and, 
after calling for a cheap drink, mention 
that a big fire is in progress round the cor- 
ner or up the street, 

It may happen that those present will 
feel concerned for their own place of busi- 
ness in the vicinity, even if ordinary curi- 
osity does not move them. They will prob- 
ably ijeave their drinks while they go to 
the door. 

But not a sign of fire will they see, and 
aiter looking up and down the street for 
several minutes, they will naturally con- 
clude they have been hoaxed, and return 
to (heir glasses, All will generally be 
found to be @umpty, for the thirsty alarmist 
has inanageéed to button his overcoat over 
the drinks and to carry them away with 
him through another door, 

— ee 

SCLENTIFIC: EXPLANATION,—An under- 
graduate at Cambridge had a ‘scout,’’ 
who, too lazy to do anything right, was in 
the habit of cleaning out his lamp chimuey 
by running his finger down it as far as he 
could and twisting it round. After he had 
cleaned it out in this partial manner, one 
day not long ago, an undergraduate took 
itup and carried it to the residence of one 
ot the professors, with the inquiry, ‘*‘How 
iS It that this chimney is smoked just up 
to this point and no Jarther?”’ The learned 
gentleman entered into an elaborate scien- 
tific explanation, arguing with great luci- 
dity, and citing various authorities to show 
the correctness of his reasoning. When 
he had finished, the undergraduate said to 
him, **No, sir, you are wrong.’’ How isit, 
then?’ inquired the professor, somewhat 
surprised. ‘Because the ‘scout’s’ finger 
wasn’t long enough to reach any farther.”’ 
replied the joker, 
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Recent Book Jssues. 
FRESH PERIODICALS, 

French-reading Americans will greet 
with pleasure the announcement thatjthere 
is now published a new, grandly iliua- 
trated magazine, printed entirely in 
French, yet designed especially tor Amer- 
jioans. ‘La Revue Franco-A mericaine”’ is 
a monthly magazine, the initial number 
bearing date of June, 18%. Masters of 
French literature and the principal artists 
of France will alone be adinitted as con- 
tributors, its literary editor being Prince 
Poniatowski. The general agency of ‘La 
Revue Franco-Americaine’’ is in New 
York, 83 Duane atreet. 

“The Popular Science Monthly” has the 
following contents for June: ‘New Chap- 
ters from the Warfare of Science,” ‘Pro 
fessional Institutions— Physician and Sur- 
geon,”’ “Two Ocean Pass,” “The Decline 
of Railway Charges,’”’ ‘‘Pleasures of the 
Telescope,” ‘The Paychology of Woman,” 
“Jrritability and Movement in Plants,” 
“The Spirit of Militarism,” ‘‘Journeying 
in Madagascar,” “Survivals of Sun-wor- 
sh‘p,’’ Correspondence, Editor’s Table, 
Literary Notices, Popular Miscellany and 
Notes.’”? Published at New York. 


The current number of the ‘Kclectic 
Magazine’’ presents a great variety of pa- 
pers, opening with a discussion of ‘The 
Relation of Language to Thought,” by 
Mr. C. N. Barham. Among other articles 
Miss Belfour’s pictures of travel in 
roughest Africa, entitled ‘“Twelve Hun- 
dred Miles in a Wagon,’ are more than 
interesting. There is a beautifully writ 
ten essay from Mr. James .Payn, entitled 
“The Backwater of Life,” and a bright 
sketch called “Spring in New York.’’ 
Published by E. R. Pelton, 144 Eighth st, 
New York. 

A summer flavor pervades the June 
number of St. Nicholas.’’ The frontis- 
piece, ‘*Ho, for the Tennis-Courts,” by 
Lungren, is followed by a poem, ‘‘To the 
Robin that Sings at My Window,” by 
John Bennett. “Our Tiny Fleet,’ by 
Francis Churchill Williams, is a story of 
five boys, who were castaways on an 
island in one of the great lakes. A pretty 
fairy tale is “*To Desperation; A Little Not 
at All,’’ by Gertrude Hall. All of the 
seriais have interesting instalments, and 
there are many illustrated verses and 
jingies. Published at New York. 


There is much freshness in the “Century” 
for June. The frontispiece is a hitherto 
unengraved bust of Napoleon owned by 
Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, and 
modelled from life by Corbet during the 
Egyptian campaign. A notable illustrated 
out-of-door article by Jobn Muir relates 
the circumstances of his ‘Discovery of 
Glacier Bay’? in Alaska. W. D. Howells 
contributes the first part of a paper of 
quiet humor entitled ‘Tribulations of a 
Cheerful Giver,” relating to the question 
of street charity in New York. The fic‘ion 
has much variety, including the ser iais 
and three short stories, one, by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, baving a unique plot, entitled 
On a Side Track;’’ one a sketch of strong 
contrasts, ‘‘The Lady of J.ucerne,’’ and a 
story of the Chinese quarter of San Fran- 
cisco, piquantly entitied “The Gentleman 
in the Barrel.’’ Published at New York. 











FaMILY ALTERCATIONS.-—The best inten. 
tioned wedded pair cannot live together 
without having some slight misunder 
standings and mild disputes. They must 
talk when daily in each other’s society, 
and they could not at all times, either on 
private or public affairs, agree on every 
point of argument, and, though these dis- 
agreements are very painful at the time, 
they are, we may say, necessities, as other- 
wise the man and wife would merely be a 
stupid and opinioniess pair. True, there 
may no word be spoken harboring a per- 
sonal insult, but the unpleasantness is 
there nevertheless, and it cannot truthfully 
' denied. To defy these harmless alter- 
cations in wedded life one of the two must 
necessarily béasort of dummy, with ma- 
cbinery by which he can be wound up to 
stnilé, weep, look grave, surprised shocked, 
‘ym pathethic, or loving, and by which he 
could be made to utter ‘Yes, dear,’ ‘No, 
darling,” and other desired remarks at the 
other’s will. Who shall be the invento: of 
this sort of clockwork, and who shall be 
the one to submit to the ordeal? We shal! 
not attempt to draw a picture of the mode! 
wife, as men would wish hertobe. We 
10n’t believe they could draw it themselves 
H 
vouch for it that all sensit 

the others prefer a 
who now and then upset two or 


their own satisfaction wever, we 
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THE SATURDAY 


three chairs then threw the bootjack 
through the middle pane of the window— 
that is, providing he bas no trouble to keep 
his own balance—to that most detested of 
all creatures, the man who is as silent as 
the gods of India, and who sits hour after 
hour trying to ape a long faced and sorely 
persecuted ourang-outang. His picture 
first provokes merriment, then anger anc 
disgust. His wife is the most pitiable creat- 
ure in the world. Fire, flood, an earth- 
quake or even a hurricane, might be we!. 
come guesta—but a man in a fit of sulks, 
never! Wake him up! As well might 
you try to revivea mummy, while his fit 
laste. He is as rigid and dead to sensibil- 
ity as the tenents of an Egyptain cata-— 
comb, and his stubbornness, as his wife 

knows, beggars all description. The. 
spouse of a henpecked husband heartily | 
regrets the nature of her mission. 
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ABOUT POTTERY, 

OST of the world’s best pottery is 
M made in a winding little valley in 
northern Staffordshire. Here alinost 
300,000 persons, residents of a dozen or 
more sinall cities looped together by tram- 
ways and collectively known as ‘the Pot- 
teries,’”’ are engaged in “jiggering’” and 
‘jollying”’ clay and baking it into delicate 
china dishes and ornamental! articles. 
They are rivalled in some respects by the 
Irishman across the channel—every house- 
wife prizes her belleek ware above every- 
thing else—but for quantity and variety 

they cannot be equalled. 

It takes peculiar kinds of clay, found 
only in a few places in the worid, to make 
good china. The Statlordsbire potteries 
bring what is called ‘bale clay” from 
Devonshire and Dorsetshire, and china 
clay proper comes ail the way from Corn- 
wall. ‘These two have to be mixed in just 
the right proportions—here the manutfac- 
turers find much to dispute about—and 
then must be liberally peppered with Corn- 
ish stone from Cornwall and pulverized 
flint from France. The Cornish stone 
renders the ware more compact, and the 
fiint gives it a beautiful white color. 

After the workmen have mixed all the 
ingredients by exact rule the compound is 
dumped into a stone basin not unlikea 
dry fountain, and, water having been 
a heavy stone roller is trundied 
over it until it isthoroughly homogeneous 
and of about the consistency of thin mud. 
It is next drained away through «a Jawn 
sieve to remove the particles of dirt, after 
which itis forced by hydraulic pressure 
into the filter press. This is a most ingeni- 
ous machine, consisting of double concave 
disks of iron, each having a hole in the 
centre and foreed together by means of a 
long screw operated by a pilot’s wheel. 
Between each pair of disks hangs 4 thick 
piece of duck, and as the clay is forced 
through the water is strained away and 
the particles of clay cling to the cloth. 
After it is partially dried it can be easily 
removed. 

The dry clay from the duck is pulverized 
in a pug-mill, acylindrical machine with 
a knife armed, rotary shalt at its centre, 
and it is then ready to go to the potters, 

Asa general rulethe potters are pale and 
small, faded to almost the color of the clay 
in which they work, and they sit all day 
before their ‘“‘jiggers,’’ or potter's wheels, 
and fashion earthenware articles with mar 
vellous cunning and a really wonderful! 
artistic taste. 

“Jiggers’’ were formorly operated by 
footpower, but in most of the Strattord 
sbire potteries they are now turned at a 
high velocity by eans of bands connected 
with a power shaft. To form round, fat 
dishes, such as plates and saucers, a “bat,” 
or handtul of clay, is placed on the “jiggor 
mould,” and the ‘“jolly,’’ or forming in- 
strument, is pressed down upon it, reduc 
ing it to the reqaired shape. For cups the 
bow! is formed asin the case of saucers, 
and the handle, which has been castin 4 
separate mould, is attached tater, 

The moulds are of raw plaster of Paris, 
sometimes in several diflerent pieces, As 
the clay is pressed into them they réadily 
absorb the moisture, leaving the article 
firm enough to be readily lifted out. 
Moulds are short-lived, and the making of 
them is no small part of the business, It 
requires great skill and care. 
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Pitebers and other hollow articles are 
made by “throwing’’ the clay on the rt 
ger, thus gradually building up the sides 


and keeping the inner surface beaut ful 
smooth by means of a calloused finger 
nature’s own best instrument—or 4 #llnple 
ttle too The utside, wi as bee! 
eft iggiy a! | } “ 4 
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EVENING POST. 


is done very much as a cabinetmaker 
would turn the leg of a chair. 

W hen con plete the unbaked dishes are 
set aside in the “green house’’ until thor 
oughly dried. They are then taken and 


_ packed with and tamped around them into 


“saggers’’ or boxes of fireclay, which are 
practically infusible, The ‘‘saggers’’ are 
piled up in “bungs’’ or columns in the 
kilns—-huge cylindricai enclosures ot brick 
heated from below—where the tempera 
ture is gradually raised to a very high de- 
gree, kept up for about fifty hours, and 
them allowed to subside, 

Ail this requires great experience and 
skill, for if the clay is either overbaked or 
underbeked the dishes are ruined. The 
sand around the articles in the ‘“saggers’’ 
serves to equalize the heat and prevents 
the clay from being suddenly cooled or 


| overheated at any time, 


W hen removed from the oven the baked 
olay is called ‘‘bisquitware’’ or bieque, and 


| if the article is to be plain white it goes at 


once to the enamelling or glazing room, 
The making of glaze is a most delicate 
operation, and each manufacturer has his 
own secret receipt for ita composition. The 
main ingredients are kaolin, lead, tin, 
borax, and flint. When the bisque article 
has been “dipped” and allowed to dry for 
atime it is borne in “saggers’’ without the 
packing of sand to the ghost’’ oven, where 
it is fired for twenty bours. When it comes 
out it is ready for use. 

The designs for colored or printed ware 
are first engraved on copper plates, Krom 
these, after they have been properly col 
ored, the pattern ia transferred to the un- 
glazed dish by means of thin tissue paper 
sized with soap. The bisque readily ab- 
sorba the colors under pressure, and then, 
after the soapy paper has been washed 
away, the dish is slightly beated in a 
“hardening on kiln” to drive off the color 
oil. The glaze is afterward applied and 
fired, asin the case of plain ware, 

The Staflordshire potteries manufacture 
all kinds of eathenware, both glazed and 
unglazed, and it is shipped all over the 
world. Many of the cheaper grades of 
china are successfully made in America, 
and in almost inconceivable quantities, 
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THE SOLMmupK OF SERVANTS —NSay you 
are a well to-do tradesman or mechanic, 
you Can afford to employ a servant to make 
life easier for your wile. Well, that ser 
vant Jives alone, Your wife and yourself 
discourage ‘followers.’ You don't like 
her to have too much company of either 
sex inthe kitchen, Your wif6 cannot as 
sociate with her. The Kitchen is her sit 
ting room; the simallest and tnost remote 
room in the house is her row 
six A. M. until nine P. M., or earlier and 
later, may be, are her hours of work. In 
all that time she speaks when Khe isspoken 
Lo, and she is spoken to when there are or- 
ders for her, just as convicts are allowed 
to speak in #@ penitentiary. Well, now, 
the lonely creature in the kitchen 
woman. Do you wonder she wants to go 
to the jolly butcher and the grocer’s boy 
for a little gossip ? wonder that 
she flirts with the policétuan? Do you 
wouder that whon she goes to the ball she 
slays until some time the next day? She 
sits down three tines a day “nd oats her 
solitude, So utterly alone that 
hear berselt 


bedroom, 


in « 


Do you 
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she can swallow. I wonder 
that she doen t go The 
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éasior tiine than that, The man who cleans 
Lhe streets bas company Of hiss owl Class 
Iie eats his dinner with his 
ors. ‘The rag picker meets rival rag pick 
ers every day. | don't wonder the 
servant stipulates lor Company and even 
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A Visit to Lincoln Park. 

Popular and pretty Lincoln Park on the 
Delaware is «a delightful place to 
An bour’s delightful ride on the Delaware 
on wart days, 4 Stroll in the shady groves 
of the park and «a round of the different 
amusements, ax well as listening lo «a great 
musical treat, well repays one Who takes 
the trip. 
are the delight of thechildren,; the haunted 


Viait. 


‘The carrousse! and the toboggan 


swing, the music andthe phonoyraphs and 
kinetoscope prove interesting to the older 
pleasure 


persons, while the boys tind on 


the ball grounds, and families find «a rest 
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Steamers run hourly from Maceand Clri- 
tian Street wharves, l’hiladelphia 
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tempted to make faru: servants of the In- 
dians, bul discovered that they had a pro- 
pensity to “get tired’’ so soon that their 
services were of little value, 

One day, a fariner was viailed by a« atal- 
wart Indian, who said, “Mo want work.” 

“No,” said the farmer; “you will get 
tired.”’ 

“No, no,” sad the Indian; ‘me never 
wet tired.”’ 

The farmer, taking his word for it, set 
the Indian to work and went away about 
some business Towards night he re- 
turned to the place, and found the Indian 
sound asleep under a tree. 

“Look here—look here!’ 
farmer, shaking the violently. 
me vou never got tired !"’ 

“Ugb!'' maid the Indian, rubbing his 
eyes and slowly clambering to his feut. ‘it 
me not lie down me get tired like the reat!’’ 

8 

Fact va, FANciKs,—A distinguished 
judge was recommended by a poetic friend 
to study Shelley. The worthy man ol the 
law vas anything bul an imaginative per- 
s0n, but he supposed he ought to read the 
author, and so be procured a volume of 
his poems and began. 

“And what do you think of it?’ said his 
friend, after the judge had waded through 


shouted the 
“You told 


some few pages, “Ian't it exquisite y 
beautiful ?’’ 
“Well, woil--oh, yen—daremay it is,’ 


said the judge; “but what | want to know 
is, when are we going to gel at the facts ?'" 





Dobbins’ Electric is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, any 
Soap would , if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTILES 
ALE SAVED, 


Soap 


than 


other be 


Clothes cost more 


than soap. This soap cost in 
1860 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costs nine, It contains pre- 


cisely the same inyredients, and 
now and 
buy it of 
use it and preserve 
If he hasn't it, 
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no others, as then, 
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costs less 


clothes, 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uineé always has our tame on 
the wrapper, Look out for 
imitations. ‘There are many of 
them, 


VPRESERVA- of clothes by the 


une oof Dobbins’ 
TION Electric Soap, is 
an o#tablished 


Pact of « yenera- 
fion, [tis notan @xpertment or a 
Wild assertion, butabsolutely rar. 
Think carefully whether you prefer 
to save A Centoor two on #OAD, OF 
doliara on clothes You can’t do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name of 
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Humorous. 


t (-yronaetics, 


\ table of .nlereet-—The dinner-table. 
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‘ ict rice ? 
sifcort 
A Why do you always prefix the 
wietal Bic Crater ter yoru etletes i ony i 
don't keep a correspondent " No, bae lam 
ative Aeth: lent ‘ trey 

Ix that the fire alarm asked the 
t ‘ { ‘ te ‘ ! { ‘ 

4 t - { ow“ ‘ “ f \ ‘ 

t 

( ustomer, in cheap restaurant “say, 
waiter, the a k ‘ inh Glide carton Wott 

I don't biatne it, boss; on ef you could wit 
at pel tina peme fdek ode blood ud tie 

t ve “ 
Miuyyins WW vywae s Wile lias yu le a 
te peer a” t 
isaac tte I t b “ - t 
tie last t A“ t | tw t 
mae Ww iie t t 
: 

Phinys is yettina way beyond my 
thine . | “ I ‘ =t oe 
‘ x es chr Chiat takes “ 

‘ Chint tt I 
A railway enyinecr saying the usua 
{* memcthive whe culy thirty yeurs 
s 
« k ~ t tog cmon Tig 
{ that We 
> ‘ ‘ sit we 1 


(ura: liavyes: Madam, yer don’t hay 


ote { 
{ran WI t 
. west “ t te 
© pants 
4 
Cloisa ,ou caubot stayin this coun 
I l enave tt 
a? ‘ rit ta ‘ 
! 
{ ‘ 4! t «z tm ‘ ‘ 
‘ } . 
M i i said the doctor, aa he 
promk te ' anit | 
« R Hus 
“ ! ‘ t 
‘ i oe | ‘ t thew 
“ ‘ t = [tte 
‘ 
wr - . ‘cems t “ Ww King 
' 
a ‘ ea 





THE SATURDAY 


His Cuoice ov Two Evita —The tramp 
saton the kitehen doorstep gnawing & 
bone, and evidently enjoying himoeelf. 
The lady of the house was watching bim 
Carelemaly 

“You are well and strong, aren't you?’ 
ahe asked 

(juite so, lady; thanks to # beneficent 
Vrovidence,”’ he aaid, reverently. 

“Why, then, don't you work for a liv- 
ing, instead of begging tor it?’ 

“Well, madam,’ he said with precision, 
“I've working and |'v6 tried 3eg- 
ging, and | diseovered that people find 
more fault with the work I do than with 
the begging Ido; sol bave concluded to 
choose the lesser evil, and stick toit. In 
this world you can't please everybody.” 

a 7 

Two Sirs rHe Mairen —*Mr, 
Smaddiesome,’’ said the young nan witb 
businesslike directness, ‘Il nave called, in 
obedience lo the custom in such cases, 10 
ask your formal consent to my marrying 
your daughter, Miss Penelope.” “I don’t 
know that | have any objections, Mr. Pilk- 
ingbam,' replied the father cordially. 
“Thank you,” rejoined the young man. 
“And now, having complied with the cus 
tom, | consider the negotiations 80 far ad- 


tried 


vanced as to justify me io asking you if 
you have any recommendations!  ‘Ke- 
commendations? kor what?’ “For the 
position, air,” sald Mr. Pilkingham in the 


seif- possessed snanner of atnan who knew 


lie t 


iniuess and Was prepared lo attend to 


family 


“of father in law in tiny 

te  @¢ —a— 
Australia use telegraph 
earrings, and 





natives of 


Dive 


wire to iake bracelets, 


Titomes TLS. 





HIGHEST QUALITY OF ALL. 


Columbia 
AD Bicyeles 


ra 
THE STANDARD 
FOR ALL .ccce 





AVE you feasted your 
f eves upon the beauty 
and grace of the 1895 
Columbias? Have you 
tested and compared 
th afl others? 
ich testing can 
v how fully the 
justifies its 
id title of the Stand- 
tor the World. And 


price is but 
*100 


them w 
POPE on 
Mii. 
co, 
Hartford, Conn 
eran umes 
ROSTON all 
NEw TORK “ 
aco the 
Gan FRANCISCO 
FROVICENTE 
@vrracca 


mimi 


Cor 


~ 


An Art 
Catalogue 





HART CYCLE CO., 
the Columbiaand Hartford Bicycles | 


Are st., Pitladelphin 








i 
‘ 


ae 


| be usel in conjunction wttt 


| ACo., 


‘lhke SAPO 
make everything so bright, but 
eedle clothes others,and is itself 


EVENING POST. 


To 

Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


. ER'S 
THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 
Sarsaparilla 


Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 
(iet the Best? 


AYER’'S PILLS cure Headachc 








DOLLARD & CU., 
TOUPES wie 
“ai i223 a 
4 CHESTNUT §1 , 

Philade! phia, s i 
Premier Artistes , 


IN HAIR 


the (FLEKBMATEL) GRAM ER 
Wits FLASTif‘ BAN Tt 


ula f very > 





Inventors of 
VENTILATING 
PEES, ami Ma 
firname -~ 


Hair fon Ladiew andl (+ ‘ 
Instructions to enatie Laiiee and trent 


ene 
measure (heir own be@ls with acuracy 
TOL PEB® AND S&C ALF FUR Aitem, T8C al Be 
INCHES Ni The r f 
No.l The round of the 
a a No.2 From torehea4 over 
No. 2 From foreheas the Feat to neck. No 
mK a far ae laid Ne from car © +ar 
No. % tower forelieatd as ver ‘let 
far as require! Sut Yom eat tw ear 
No.4 ‘iver the moe rw he forelom 
of the head 
They have aiwaye realy for mae & ep etl stock 
Gente Wigs, Toupee lwiiee Wigs Hail Wigs 
Frisettes, Kraita ( uria el we ifully manufm 
tured, and as cheap a Boy eofalitelme: nthe jor 
Letters from any pert of the work’ will receive at 


ten itonu 
Dollard’s Herbasiam 
Hair. 

This preparation has teen manufactured and ecid at 
Dollard's for the past fifty years, and it* merits are 
such that, whtle tt has never yet been aivertised the 
demand for {t Keepe steadily inc remetog 

Also IMOLLARID = KEE NEHATIVE (KF AM to 
the Mer 
Hair is natorally dry and needs an of) 

Mre. Kdmoudson Gorter writes to Mowears. loliard 
to sem! her a tte of their Hert anium Ex 
tract for the Hair. Mre. trorler hme triet in wain te 
obtain anything equal t 1 ae a dressing for the hair 
in England 


Extract fer tir 


anium when the 


MKS. FlIPMON LON GOMTER 
(tae Linige Thorpe 
Nov., 2 ‘s. Norwich, Sorfolt, “ngland 
NAVY PAY COrFic &. VHILADELPitiaA, 
1 have usel ‘‘iiviiard «© Hervanitaum Faire t 


¢ 
Vegetable Hair Waeh.” regulary for upwardeof five 


years with great mivantage My hair. from rapidly 
thinning, wae early restored. and hase beer Kept by it 
in ite wonted thickness aod strength. it ls the best 


wash | haveever use 
A.W. KUSSELL. U. 8. N 

To MRS. KICHARD DOLLARD (22i( hestuutet.. Phils 

| have frequentiy. during ® Dum ver 

the ‘‘lollard’s HMertantum 

Know of any which ejuais! 

aod bealthful cleanser of 


A 


' years, used 
Patra t ami 1 4 
ase | \-anar 
be bair 
Very respectfully 
LEON AKIOPMY EKS 
Zxz-Memter of (Congress, 5th [atrict 
Prepared only and for saie| wholesaie and retal), aod 
appiiet professionally vy 
? ‘ 
& C¢( Mos 


DOLLARD 
1233. CHESTNUT STREFT. 
GENTLEMEN 6 HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
ULADIBA AND (HILDKEN'’* HAIR CUTTING 


None but ’ractical Male and Femaie Artists Em- 
ployed 


refreshing 








Reading Railroad. 


No Cinders 


Aathracite Coal No Smoue. 
< lates 


On andafter June 2, 


Traine Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 
buffalo tray Fapres« —- \ om 
Pas ta btn z (ar t daily 1 am =". 
Buffalo and Chicago Ext t taliv, *@ om [ss 
“lee a ' af 1pm ivy 
Wi''la ert Express, week-days, 5.3), 10. ain. 4m 

pu Loatiy (Sheeper: iL. Op mm. 
leek Haven (lear feild and Du tets Eapress (Sleepe.) 

laliy. ace, t -atucday. li 4' pm 

FOR NEW YORK. 

lea Keading Termina 4.16. 7. ™ Lweeelwoar 

mia’ &® w11 Maw. 12.50, 12 8, 6 
via | er igut =umlays 4.10, =a. 
ae 1) aS (ding car’ pm. 12.90 oben 

Leave Ath a (hestout Sta., 4.45, 5.1, 4.9% 10.18 

sn 7 Urining car 7M. 41.6. 612 a0 

j f 1) 45 0) to sunday 4.55, *.10. 19.18 @om 

‘ $s, 6 12, 5.1 fining car. 114) pm, 

Leave New York, foot ol Liberty street, 6.00. 9.00. 
1.0, Mam, 1. 2B, 3. 4.00 two-hour train), 
5.0, 6 & 7.3.5.4 10.9)p m, 12.1) night. Sundays 
om 10, 1.8, om, 2, 4. 6.0, 6.0 pm, 12.15 


night 
Farior cars ov ail day express trains and sleeping cars 
ou night trains to and from New York. 
FOR BETHLEHEM, FASTON AND POINTE IS 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.0, 8.0, 


Mam, 10 2.0. 4.9, 5M 623. 9.86pm. sAuo- 
dave 477, 5.32 9am. 1.06, 4.26. 4.04. 9.6 p m. 
oppo lally doe* net comnect for Easton.) 

FORK sCHUYLEILL VALLEY POINTS 

For Vhornirville and Pottstown — Fupress, 5.45, 19. 
am, i206, 40. 6 i. pm Acomn., 4.0, 7.42, 

Haim, 1.42 4 » 2.72pm. suudlay —Pxpress, 
1. * Bam, wpm Accom., 7.%, 11.35 a m 
pm. 

For Kea g@ &xpress. §. 2. 19. Mam, 12.45, 4.00, 4.1 
1k. pm coon 4.0), 7.42. am, 1.43, 6.3%, 5.22 
7.Dpt sunday Express, 4.0, 9.16 a m, 11.9 
vn Aco 7.m at rin we 

Yor Letanen and Harri img) OP xpresa, 5.45 1 a 
rn 4.) & pu foc ijany 7Dp mum 
Pu ay EIptes ‘i a it 

Kor Ville -Fx Man 1.0, 6 

A ' ‘ tam, |.42 p Sn 
" xyere ‘ + Opu Accom 
' 
r - k ‘ Express, §.5, 10.0 
a i" eon =u ‘ Frpress 9.6% a m 
Ada 4 “fitter k Fxpress, wees 
s 4 4 a Supdays -Fx 
tam 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY 
Lea ‘ r ~ a = street Wharve 
VA rr ' - aye iv ! 
4 4 
\ iypn 
Seow ba 
4 ! AY 
=u eapress, 4 
4 ‘ ‘ -* ‘ 
t a \ IsbF iy ‘ 
r - vs 
s = ‘ . 
“ Week “an "0 
[detail ne tales at ket offices, N EK corner 

Vriemia . te iut streei, Js 

J Phitrd stree wl Market street aod 

o tatl 
4 r ¢ any ™¥ a for and cheea 

bageg eal nn lheote a i resiiter . 

is WRIC,AKDD, t HANCOCK 
toe ra erint ler (ronera) Passenger Agent 
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ALE) 
PARK. 


PHILADELPHIA'S FAMOUS 
FAMILY RESORT! 


Three Grand Concerts Daily. 
Fairyland IWMumination Nightly. 
Amusements of Every Description. 


“fe t euniy from we and Christia 
“treet. 
Round Trip Fare 25c. 
(Children Ul nde: Years, lv Cents 





“IMUVLIFIED 
WAGGENER = 


OOKKEEPING 


ed on receipt of price, $1 00) send 
for Ctreular ‘ I Deacon, Publishe 
22) =. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








L.!O should 


naked" Try itin yournexthouse-cleaning 


What folly it would be 


yt every da’ M 
the and th nee 
but d you e S.\PQO) 


17 
I 


' Var x 


do equa Y 


¢ e 


: 


